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NOTICE. 



Whobver has mixed mach with the World, 
must have ofteir met with many, who disap- 
proving perhaps of some speculative Tenets, or: 
certain practices in the systems of Faith and 
Religion^ in which they may have been educated^ 
have fallen by degrees, first into a general 
scepticism as to religious truths, and then from- 
enga^ng deeply in the business or pleasures 
of life, have either lost the opportunity, or. the 
relish for serious inquiries ; and thus float down 
the stream of life, and advance towards the end 
of their career, plunged into all the mental dis- 
comfort which attends uncertainty and doubt, 
on those points which most concern and con- 
duce to their relative or ultimate happiness. 

Whatever may be the march of intellect, and 
whether forward or retrograde, it seems but too 
obvious, that few willingly sit down in the pre- 
sent day to a long book of close and continued 
reasoning on serious topics, even from the pen 
of the most popular or able Writer. It has 



therefore occurred to the Author of the following 
Collections, that such a selection from Writers 
of the highest authority^ both antient or mo- 
dern, and of variotis countries and ages, might 
be of some utility to the Sceptic and Indolent, 
since the perusal would require no long con- 
tinued reading, or plan of study, and would 
obviate the too common objection of priestcraft 
or private inlerest thrown ont by the. Infidel, 
against all Systems and Treatises on Religious 
and Moral Subjects. 

If the Work thus subiiiitted to the Public, 
should awaken in the Thoughtless a turn for 
de^r Inquiry, or confirm, the Wavering in a 
settled Belief of those Opinions, which must in 
truth fi)rm the basis of all Rdigion, whether 
natural or revealed^ the Compiler'^ ladbonr would 
be amply compensated ; ^d it might lead 
to results of still higher importance to the 
individual. 



Zi}r«} yap n/v aXi^ecav, v^* i)c nSu£ c€\a€i|. 

Marc. Anton. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Deo Optimo, Maximo, Unieo, Rerum Unvoerntatis conditori 

Conservatorique. , 

Among the opinions which it most highly 
concerns all men to settle and embrace, the 
chief are those which relate to Almighty God!! 
as the great Creator and Governor of the Universe. 
That there is really existing a Supreme Being 
from whom all other things derive their original, 
and the principal of their motion^ not as from a 
dull and senseless power as the weight, for ex- 
ample, in a clock ; but as from a cause endued 
with understanding and with freedom of choice. 
That this Eternal Being exercises a sovereignty 
not ouly over the whole world, or over mankind 
in general, but over every individual; whose 
knowledge nothing can escape ; who, by virtue of 
bis imperial rights hath enjoined men such cer- 
tain duties by natural law, the observance of 
which will meet with his approbation, the breach 

B 
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or the neglect with his displeasure : and that he 
will for this purpose require an exact account 
from every man pf his proceedings, without cor- 
ruption and without partiality. — Puffend. 155. 

To him whose heart the true maxims have 
pierced, the shortest and most common hint is 
a sufficient memorial to keep him free of sorrow 
and fear. — Anton. 394. (Glasc. Ed.) 

A man may at any hour he pleases retire into 
himself, and no where will he find a place of 
more quiet and leisure than in his own soul ; 
especially if he has that furniture within, the 
view of which immediately gives him the fullest 
tranquillity. Allow yourself continually this 
tranquillity y and refresh and renew yourself 
Have also at hand some short elementary 
maxims, which may readily occur, and suffice to 
Ijvash away all trouble, &c. — Anton. (Glasc.) 
140. 

In the accounts remaining of the earliest 
times, the attention every where paid to religion, 
the deep interest taken in it by individuals and 
by communities, by people polished equally and 
unpolished, is peculiarly striking. A sense of 
dependency on some superior Being seems, in- 
deed, inseparable from man ; it is in a manner in* 
stinct in him. UcLyres S'e QeoSp xariova ap^p^iroi. 
— Homers Odys. 1. 3. c. 48. His own helpless* 
ness, compared with the stupendous powers of 
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nature, which he sees constantly exerted around 
him, makes the savage ever anxiously* look for 
some Being of a higher order on whom to rely; 
and the man educated to exercise the faculties 
of his mind, has only to reflect on himself^ on 
his own abilities, his own weakness, his own 
knowledge/ his own ignorance^ his own happi- 
ness, his own misery, his own beginning, and 
his end, to be directed, not only to belief in some 
superior Being, but also to expectation of some 
future state, through mere conviction that na- 
ture hath given him both a great deal more and 
a great deal less than were necessary to fit him 
for this alone. Religion, therefore, can never 
be lost among mankind ; but through the imper- 
fection of our nature, it is so prone to degenerate, 
that superstition in one state of society, and 
scepticism in another, may, perhaps not impro- 
perly, be called Nature's Works. The variety, 
indeed, and the grossness of the corruptions of 
religion, from which few pages in the annals of 
the world are pure, may well, on first view, 
excite our wonder ; but if we proceed to inquire 
after their origin, we find immediately such 
sources in the nature and condition of man, that 
evidently nothing under a constant miracle 
could prevent those effects to which the history 
of all countries, in all ages, bears testimony. 
The fears of ignorance, the interest of cunning, 
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the pride of science^ have been the main- 
springs : every human passion has contributed 
its addition. 

A firm belief^ however^ both in the existence 
of a Deity, and in the duty of communication 
with him, appears to have prevailed universally 
in the early ages, — MitfortTs Greece^ vol. 1. 
p. 96. 



DEITY. 

Quid potest esse tam apertum, tamque per- 
spicuum cum coelum suspeximus^ ecelestiaque 
contemplati sumus^ quam esse aliquod numen 
praestantissimse mentis^ quo haec regantur. 

Quod qui dubitet, baud sane intelligo, cui^ 
noQ idem, sol sit, an nuUus sit, dubitare possit. 
Quid enim est hoc illo evidentius ? Quod nisi 
cognitum comprehensumque animis haberemus, 
non tam stabilis opinio permaneret, nee con- 
firmareter Diuturnitate Temporis, nee una cum 
Seculis iEtatibusque Hominum inveterare po- 
tuisset. Etenim videmus,c8eteras opiniones fictas 
atque vanas diuturnitate extabuisse, opinionum 
enim commenta delet dies ; naturae judicia con- 
firmat. — Itaquey Sgc. Cic. 

Every plant, every animal, eveiy object of 
nature which we cast our eyes upon, contains 
the proof of Deity. We need go no further than 
ourselves ; the mechanism which we carry about 
in our bodies, and which is constantly at work. 
The feelings of which we are conscious, the 
powers which we exercise, and the intellect we 
possess, carry us irresistibly back to a source of 
all these wonders, and fastens down our faith to 
an intelligent Creator.— iBp. Sumner. 
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Let the constant recurrence to our observation 
of contrivance, design, and wisdom (and good- 
ness) j in the works of nature^ fix upon our minds 
the belief of a God ; and after that all is easy. 
There cannot be contrivance without a contriver, 
design without a designer. — Paley. 

By considering the works, acknowledge the 
workmaster. — Bible. 

Nam siquis nuUi sectse addictus, sed libera 
sententia, rerum considerationem inierit, con- 
spicatus in tanta carnium ac succornm colluvie, 
tantam mentem habitare, conspicatus item et 
ciijusvis animalis constructionem (omnia enim 
declarat opificis sapientiam), mentis, quae homini 
inest excellentiam intelliget, turn opus de par- 
tium utilitate,* qnod prius exigunm esse sibt 
videbatur, perfectissimce theologice verum prin- 
cipium constituet. — Galen. 

Ei$ J^6 wf, TToXvtovofJtM earn* — Arist. 

God is a Spirit. — John. Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about him. — Psalms. 

Nee vero Deus ipse, qui intelligitur a nobis, 
alio modo intelligi potest, nisi mens soluta 
qusedam et libera, segragata ab omni concre- 
tione mortali, omnia sentiens et movens, ipsaque 
praeditaiBotu sempiterna. — Cic. TuscuL 

noAAwf ovofJiOLTtov jULOp(pn jJLiaL*—^—j3Sschyl. 
Prometh. v. 208. 

* As shewing contrivance. 
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Er /JLBV CLfCC KCCl Ao^^ft), XCLl ApSfJU^^ TO XjDdlTOr 

xivvv aKivnTov ov. — Aristotle. 

UfHrov /JLiT(tSeLh?iov. Something that first 
causes any alteration to be made in a thing. — 
Plato. 

"Apjign itivmsm oiirclcni. The principle of all 
motion. — Idem. 

Upoirov xivSy^ The first moyew—rAristot. 

''OfTfias ov. The Being that truly exists. — 
Plutarch. 

TIpesCbTcc/rov .*ro()y ovra)v 6go$ ,qiyiyyfiToy ycc^- — 
Thales in Diog. Laert. lib. i. sec. 35. p. 23. 

Ti TO Ggibv ; TO fjunre dp^v l^ovy /xwTg Tt7s£VT-nv^ 
— ib. p. 24. 

Providit ilia Maximus Mundi Parens — 
Seneca^ Hippoly. 466. 

'O gi$. The one. — Plato. 

*0 ' TrpcoTo^ xou jJLeyiSTos sMiuos 6go5« — Dion. 
Cas.sius. lib. ii. 

It is of veiy little consequence (says Seneca 
de Beneficiis) by ^ what name you call the first 
nature and the divine reason that presides over 
the universe and fills all the parts of it. He is 
still the same God. You may give him as many 
names as you please provided you allow but 
one sole principle every where preisent. — Seneca. 

God is one in nature, though many in name. 
But we, such is our ignorance, assign different 
titles according to the different helps and favors. 
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wbictiare afforded tomsmkiDd — Semb: Maxim. 
Tyr. Diss. 23. 

Nee obstat appellationam diveraitas, cum ipsa 
significatione ad unum omnia revolvantur.--** 
Lad ant. p. 19. 

Two Omnipotent Beinga ai-e akogetber in- 
consistent, because there is no one who com- 
mands in the last resort; because we must 
necessarily suppose^ that the one must always 
will what the other does ; and, in t^is case^ he 
whose will is. necessarily deternrined by the 
other^ has not consequently that perfection, since 
it is better to be free than to be subject to the 
determination of another's will; but if tliey are 
not both reduced to the necessity of willing the 
same thing always, then the one may desire to 
have that done which the other would not^ in 
which case the will of the one idtist prevail over 
the will of the other, and so he of the two whose 
power cannot bring about what he would can- 
not be omnipotent^ because fie cannot do so much 
as the other. So that there cannot be two 
Omnipotent Beings, and consequently not too 
Gods. — Lookers Letters. Cited also by Barber; 
in note, p. 65, to Puffend, 

Sovereignty can admit of no share or partition. 
There is no sovereign at all when there are 
many, because there is no one who commands 
in the last resort ; and norre of them being obliged 
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to gi^e way to the other^ tlietr competition must 
necessarily throw every thing into disorder and 
eonfiifiioQ. — Burlemac. 2. v. 32. 

The foncy of two Omnipotent Beings is an 
impossible supposition. — i^w^ 65. 

Dens, si perfect ua est, ut esse debet, non 
potest esse nisi unus, ut in eo sint omnia. '^ God, 
if he is a perfect Being, as he must be, can be 
but one, that all things may be in him.'* If there 
could be more Gods than one, tantum singulis 
deerit, quantum in cseteris fuerit. Every one 
would want what the other had.-^-^Lactant 

Mundum, bunc a Deo regi, quibusque in 
hoc rationibus accedam, breviter exponam. 
Mundus hie ex tarn diversis contrariisque par- 
tibus in unam formam minimi eonvenisset^ nisi 
unus esset, qui tarn di versa conj ungei'et • con- 
j^uncta vero naturarum ipsa diversitas invicem 
discors, dissociaret atque divellaret, nisi unus 
esset, qui quod nexuit, contineret. 

Non tarn certus naturae ordo procederet nee 
tarn dispositos motus^ locis temporibiis efficientia 
spat lis qualitatibus explicaret, nisi unus esset, 
qui has mutationum varietates> manens ipse dis- 
poneret. Hoc quidem est, quo condita manent, 
atque agitantur, usitato cunetis vocabulo, Deum 
nomine. — Bastiusy 167. i. e. The divine reason, 
and the first nature, that presides over the 
universe, and fills all the parts of it. The 
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one sole principle every where present. — Seneca 
de Benefm 

Nullo existimaverim modo, ut fortuita teme- 
ritate, tarn certa movrantar, veram open sao 
conditorem praesidere Deum. — Bcethius. 

Quid enim tarn fiiriosam est, quam at aliquis^ 
cum Deum creatorem rerum omnium non negat, 
Gubematorem neg^t, et cum factorem esse 
fateatur^ dicat negligere quae fedt. — ib. 

Conservation, according to the judgment of 
philosophers, is a continued creation — Raj/. {L e.) 
not the mere result of the laws of nature, for it 
is a perversion of language to assign any law 
as the efficient operative cause of any thing. A 
law supposes an agent,* for it is only the mode 
according to which an agent proceeds : it implies 
a power, for it is the order, according to which 
that power acts ; without this agent, without this 
power, which are both distinct from itself, the 
law does nothing; is nothing. — Paley. 

The expressions, the law of vegetable, the law 
of animal nature, or the law of nat^ure in general, 
mean nothing, when assigned as the cause of 
phenomena in exclusion of agency and power, 
or when substituted into the place of these. — 
Paley* 

God is the resemblance of nothing upon earth, 

* A law always supposes some superior, wlio is to make 
it. — 1 Blackstone, 45. 
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SO that no cooceptioo can be derived from any 
effigy or likeness of the Author of the universe. 
— Antiphanes. 

A Being! who controuls and governs all 
things must needs be great wa.^ powerful ; but, 
being by bis nature invisible, no man can dis- 
cern what form or shape he is of. — Zenopkon. 

Non enioi sentitis quam muita vobis susci- 
pienda sunt, si impetraveiitis, ut coneedamus 
eandem esse hominum et 'DtOYMia figuram; 
omnis cultns et curatio, corporis erit eadem 
adhibenda Deo, quae adhibetur homini, ingressus, 
cnrsus, accubatio, inclinatio, sessio. compre- 
bensio, ad extremam etiam sermo et oratio. — 

ac. 

Let not mortal corruption mix with your idea 
ofGod.nor think of Him as ofa corporeal being, 
such as thyself. He is inscrutable to man. — 
Fragments of an Ant. Greek Poet, cited in 
Observr. 

^ternus est et infinitus, omnipotens et om- 
nisciens ; id est, dnrat ab seterno in setemum, 
et adest ab infinito in infinitum. 

Non est seternitas et infinitas, sed letemus et 
infinitus ; non est duratio et spatinm, sed durat 
et ad^t. Durat semper et adest nbiqtie, et 
existendo semper et ubique durationein ct 
spatium constituit. — Newton, ?'« the Scholium to 
his Principia. 1713. Camb. 
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Thas translated by Dr. Clarke^ in his Reply 
to Leibnitz : — 

t> 

God is eternal and infinite, omnipotent and 
omniscient ; that is, he endures from everlasting^ 
to everlasting, and is present from infinity to 
infinity. He is not eternity or infinity^ but 
eternal and infinite. He is not duration and 
space, but he endures and is present. He en- 
dures always and is present every where ; and 
by existing always and every where constitutes 
duration and space. 

Thei'eis nothing we meet with more frequently 
and constantly in nature than the traces of an 
all-governing Deity ! and the philosopher who 
overlooks these, contenting himself with the 
appea.rances of the material universe only and 
the mechanical laws of motion, neglects what is 
most excellent, and prefers what is imperfect to 
what is supremely perfect — ^finitude to infinity ; 
what is narrow and what is weak, to what is 
almighty and unlimited; what is perishing to 
what endures for ever. Such who attend not to 
such manifest indications of supreme wisdom and 
goodness perpetually appearing before them, 
wherever they turn their views or inquiries, too 
much resemble those antient philosophers jvho 
made Night, Matter, and Chs^os, the original of 
uU things. The plain argument for the existence 
of the Deity, obvious to all and carrying irre- 
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sistible conviction with it, is from the evident 
contrivance B.aAJUness of things for one another 
which we meet with through all parte of the 
universe. There is no need of nice and subtle 
reasonings in this matter. A manifest con- 
trivance immediately suggests a contriver. It 
strikes like a sensation, and artful reasonings 
against it may puzzle us; but it is mthout 
shaking our belief. No person, for example, 
■n^ho knows the principles of optics and the 
structure of the eye, can believe that it was 
formed without skill iu that science ; or that 
the ear was formed without the knowledge of 
sound ; or that the male and female of animals 
were not formed for each other and for con- 
tinuing the species. All our accounts of nature 
are full of instances* of this kind. The ad- 

• The levolutiona of the heavenly bodies, their certaiaty, 
regularity, and swiClness ; the regular Ticissitudes of day and 
night, and of the seasons ; moan's increase and w^e; tJ4£B- 

The perfect adaptation of every anima] to the end of its 
creation, the climate, and element in which it Uves. £x. gr. 
(inter, a thousand others). The clothing of animitls in the 
ton-id zone, is hair ; in the temperiite, wool; in the frigid, /uf ,■ 
wool and fur being bad conducLors of heat, and fur worse 
than woo\.— Walker, Ist vol. 27. Ph. Lee. 

The cells of the camel tor preserving water in th ° 

The under part of the rein deer'K hoof, covered v ■ * 
troad the ice firmly without sliding. \ 

The bee forming her cells in llic form of a haxa^ • 
most capacious of all figures witliout interatiees. 
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mirable and beautiful structure of things for 
final causes exalts our idea of the contriver.* 

Birds building their nests of the same materials and forms, 
and at the same times. 

Salmon returning to the same rivers to spawn, &c, &c. 

The leaves of plants^are vascular and of woody skeleton, 
with a tubular and cellular structure; they allow of evapora- 
tion and absorption ; they exhale moisture, frequently absorb 
carbon from the carbonic acid in the atmosphere, and evolve 
oxygen whilst the plants are exposed to the solar rays, and 
appear one of the most efEcient causes hitherto suggested of 
the purification and renovation of the air. 

* Qui est ce qui a donn6 a toute la nature des loix, tout 
ensemble si constantes, et si salutaires ; des loix si simples, 
qu on est tent6 de croire qu'elles s*etablissent d'elles-m^mes, 
et si fecondes en effets utiles, qu'on ne peut s'empecher d*y 
reconnoitre un art merveilleux. A qui attribuerons nous 
Tassemblage de tant de ressorts si profonds and bieu concertos ; 
et de tant de corps, grands et petits, visibles — invisibles, 
qui conspirent 6galement pour nous servir. — FeneUm. CEuvres 
Philos. p. 31. 

Les ailes des oiseaux, et les nageoires des poissons sont 
comme des rames qui fendent la vague de Tair ou de Teau, et 
qui conduisent le corps flottant de Toiseau, ou du poisson, dont 
la structure est semblable a celle d'un navire. Mais les ailes 
des oiseaux avec un duvet, qui s'enfie k I'air, et qui s'apesan- 
tiroit dans les eaux. Au contraire les nageoires des poissons 
ont des pointes dures et seches, qui fendent Teau sans en ^tre 
imbibdes ; et qui ne s'apesantissent point, quand on les mouille. 
— »6. p. 32. 

Les oiseaux, qui ont les jambes longues, ont aussi le cou long 
k proportion, pour pouvoir abbaisser leur bee jusqu' ^ terre, 
et y prendre leurs aliments, &c. — ih, p. 95. 
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The unity of the design shews him to be one. 
The great motions of the universe performed 
with the same facility as the least suggests his 
Almighty power, which gave motion to the earth 
and the celestial bodies with equal ease as to 
the minutest particles. The subtilty of the 
motions and actions in the internal parts of 
bodies shews that his influence penetrates the 

Trouver dans un ciron, comme dans un elephant, ou dans un 
baleine, des membres parfaitement organist, y trouver une 
t^te, un corps, des jambes, des pieds form^ comme ceux des 
plus grands animaux. II y a dans chaque partie de ces 
at6mes vivans, des muscles, des nerfs, des veines, des art^res, 
du sang ; dans ce sang des esprits, des parties — rameuses, et 
des humeurs; dans ces bumeurs des gouttes compds^s elles- 
m^mes de diverses parties, sans qu'on puisse jamais, s'arreter 
dans cette composition infinie d'un tout si infini. — ib. p. 40. 

L' instinct est une sagacity, et une dextirit^ admirable, non 
dans les b^tes, qui ne raisonnent ni ne peuvent avoir alors le 
loisir de raisonner: mais dans la sagesse sup^rieure qui les 
conduit* Get instinct, ou cette sagesse qui pense, et qui veille 
|k>ur la b^te, dans les cboses ind^liber^es, ou elle ne pourroit 
ni Veiller, ni penser, ne pent ^tre que la sagesse de Touvrier, 
qui a fait cette machine. — ib, p. 43. 

II y a dans ce qu'ils apellent nature et instinct, un art et 
une industrie superieure, dont Tinvention humaine n'est que 
Tombre. Ce qui est indubitable c'est qu'il y a dans les b^tes 
unnombre prodigieuX demouvements enti^rement ind^lib^r^s, 
qui sont ^xcut6s selon les plus fines regies de la mechanique. 
C'est la machine seule qui suit ces regies. ' Voil^ le fait 
ind^pendant de toute philosophic : et le fait scul decide. — 
ib. p. 44. 
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inmost recesses of things, and tiiat He is equally 
active and present ev^ry wher^. The simplicity 
of the laws that prevail in the world, the excel* 
lent disposition of things in order to obtain the 
best ends, and the beauty which adorns the works 
of nature, suggests his consummate wisdom. 
The usefulness of the whole scheme, so well 
contrived for the intelligent beings that enjoy it, 
with the moral structure of those beings, shew his 
unbounded goodness. — Newton per M. Claurin. 

No other motive but that of doing good could 
ever have induced a being who is self-existent 
and supremely happy to form creatures endowed 
with understanding and sense ; and it must have 
been in consequence of this same goodness that 
he first vouchsafed to direct them by laws, &c. — 
1 Burl. 183. 

If he had wished our misery he might have 
made sure of his purpose by forniing our senses 
to be as many sores and pains to us as they are 
now instruments of gratification and enjoyment ; 
or, by placing us amidst objects so ill suited to 
our perceptions as to have continually offended 
us instead of ministering to our refreshment and 
delight. He might have made, for example, 
every thing we taste, bitter; every thing wesaw, 
loathsome ; every thing we touched, a sting ; 
every smell, a stench; and every sound, a, discord. 
If he had been indifferent even about our happi- 
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ness or misery, we must impute it to our good 
fortune (as all design by this supposition is 
excluded), both the capacity of our senses to 
receive pleasure, and the supply of external 
objects fitted to produce it. But either of these, 
and still more both of them, being too much to 
be attributed to accident, nothing remains but 
the first supposition, viz. — ^That Grod, when he 
created the human species, wished their happi- 
ness, and made for them the provision which he 
has made with that view and for that purpose. 
— Paley^ Mor. Phil. 66. 

Deo, qui unus est, non aliud nomen est, quam 
Deus— Deo quidem nullum nomen esse, omnibus 
fere veteris sapientiae professoribus visum est.' 
Ipsum divini numinis, Oraculum id per Moysin 
praescripsit £>a» tlfni o (of, ego sum qui sum. 
Neque aliunde, Hebraeis Doctoribus nomen 
illud Dei sanctum, tremendum atque ineffabile. 
Ac Hermeti iEgypto dicitur Deus af^gxaAnro^, 
afpnroSf aiorTm (pcovytfjitvos, ineffabilis, innomi- 
nandus, solo silentio prsedicandus. Platoni 
quoque apfnros axaroVojxoto-os, indictus, innomi- 
nabilis.— -4/>ti/. Porphyr, lib. 4. 

Ubi ait Platonem sensisse Deum esse unum; 
ovofjM S^ cuoTta [juifiS'ey S^ag/xoTgiK, nomen vero 
nullum illi convenire. Unde Ethnicos arguens 
rectissime discernebat Minutius Felix, nee nomen 
Dei quoeras. Deus nomen est ; illic vocabulis 
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opas est^ cum per singulos propiiis appellationam 
insignibns mnltitudo dirimenda est. Deo, qal 
solus est, Deus vocabulum totum est, S. P. 
Cjprianus, Lactantius et alii. Cum igitur 
nullum illi nomen sit, quod ejus substantiam 
exprimat, quae seque cum nomine incognitis- 
simtmi* est, nomine tamen rs ^eS eum fere 
mortales appellav^re, bonoratissima appella- 
tione. — ib. 

In summnni tamen unam ihentem mundo 
praeesse testatur Aristotiles. — Lactant. p. 20. 

Plato, qui omnium sapientissimus judicatur 
monarchiam plane aperteque defendit. Nee 
aethera, aut rationem, aut naturam, sed, ut est, 
Deum nominat. Ab eo mundum hunc per- 
fectum, atque mirabilem esse fabricatum. — ib. 

Annseus quoque Seneoa, quam saepe, smii-> 
mum Deum merita lande, prosequitur. — ib. 

His igitur tot et tantii^ testibus comprobatur, 
unins Dei potestate, ac providentia munduia 
gubernari, cujus vim, majest$.tefRque tantam. 
esse dicit in Timaeo Plato, irt earn neque meirte 

* This opinian seems to explain, and account for this 
kiscripftion on the altar at Athens, noticed hy Paul in 
his discourse hefove the Areopaguls, •and dedicated, .6^ 
APNliSTQ •* to the unknown God;" and which is said to have 
been erected by Epimedides to free the city from the great 
plague, mentioned by Thucydides and Hippocrates. — ^See 
Due. Hist, p 318.— 325. 
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eoBcipere, neque verbis enarrare quisquam 
possit ob nimiam et iiiaestitnabilem potestatem. 
Dubitet ergo aliquis, an quicquaui difficile^ aut 
impossibile sit Deo : qui tanta, tamque mirifica 
opera providentia excogitavit, virtiite constituit, 
ratione perfecit^ nunc autem spiritu sustentet, 
potestate moderetur, inexoogitabiiis^ ineffabilis, 
et nulii alii satis notus quam sibi. — Lactant. 32. 

Polytheism^ with Plato, signified the existence 
of divine natures springing from and subordi- 
nate to one supreme Deity (PrsBpotenti Deo 
Cic.)— 1 Ptsto, 622. 

Quis enim hunc hominem dixerit, qui cum 
tarn certos oceii motus^ tarn ratos astrorum or- 
dioes^ tamque omnia inter se connexa et apta 
viderit, neget in his ullam inesse rationem, eaque 
casu fieri dicaf, quae quanto consilio assequi 
possumus. An cum machinationc quidam mo- 
veri aliquid videmus, ut sphaeram, ut horas^ 
ut alia permulta ; non dubitamus^ quin ilia opera 
sint rationis : cum autem impetum coeji (astro- 
rum) admirabili cum celeritate moveri vertique 
videamus, constantisshne conficientem vicissi- 
tudines anniversaiias^ cum sum ma salute et 
conservatione rerum omnium^ dubitamus quin 
ea non solum ratione fiant^ sed etiam excellenti 
quidam divinaque ratione? Licet enim jam, 
remota subtilitate disputandi, oculis quodam- 
modo contemplari pulchritudinem rerum earum 

c2 
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quas divina prondentia dicimus constitntas.— 
Cic» de Nat. Deor. 

Great are thy works, Jehovah ! Infinite thy power ! 
What thought can measure, or tongue relate thee ? 

MUtOfif 7th hook. 

Cum videmus speciem primum candoremque 
coeli, d^inde conversionis (asirarum terrceque) 
celeritatem tantam^ quantam cogitare non 
possumus ; turn vicissitudines, Dierum atque 
noctium^ commutationesque temporum quadri- 
partitas, ad inaturitatem frugum^ et ad tempara- 
tionem corporum aptas^ eorumque omnium 
moderatorem^ et ducem solem, lunamque accre- 
tione et dimiuutione luminis quasi fastorum 
notantem et significantem Dies^ turn in eodem 
orbe in duodecim partes, distribute, quinque* 
Stellas ferri, eosdem cursus constantissime ser- 
vantes, disparibus inter se motibns, nocturnam 
cceli formam undique ornatam, tum globum 
terrae^ &c. 

" hJc autem 

Coelum nitescere, arhores frondescere, 
Vites ketificae pampinis pubescere 
Rami baccarum ubertate incurvescere ; 
Segetes largiri fruges, florere omnia 
Pontes scatere, herbis prata convestirier. 

Turn multitudinem pecudum, partim ad vescen- 
dum, partim ad cultus agrorum, partim ad 
corpora vestienda, hominemque ipsum quasi 

* Eleven. 
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contemplatorem coeli ac Deorum ipsorumqae 
cultoreiD^ atque hominis utilitate agros omnes 
et Maria parentia. Haec igitur et alia innu- 
merabilia cum cernimus,«possumii8ne dubitare^ 
quill his praesit aliquis^ vel effector , si bsec nata 
sunt (ut Platoni videtur), vel si semper fuerint 
(ut Aristoteli placet), moderator tanti operis et 
muneris. — Cic. 1 Tuscul. 28, 29. 

Hie ego non mirer esse quemquam, qui sibi 
persuadeat, corpora quaedam solida atque indi* 
vidua vi et gravitate ferri, mundumque effici 
ornatissimum, et pulcberrimum ex eorum cor- 
porum concursione fortuita. 

Hoc qui existimat fieri potuisse> non intelligo 
cur non idem putet, si innumerabiles unius et 
viginti formse literarum aliquo conjiciantur, 
posse ex his in terram excussis, annates Ennii, ut 
deinceps legi possint, effici ; quod nescio anne 
in uno quidem versu possit tantum valere for- 
tuna. Isti autem quemadmodum asseverant ex 
corpusculis non colore, non qualitate aliqui, 
non sensu prseditis, sed concurrentibus temer^ 
atque casu, mundum esse perfectum? vel in- 
numerabiles potius in omni puncto temporis 
alios nasci^ alios interii'e? Quod si mundum 
efficere potest concursus atomorum, cur por- 
ticum, cur templum, cur urbem non potest ? quae 
sunt minus operosa, et multo quidem faciliora. 
—die. De Nat. Deor. lib ii, c.57. 
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Nultam dicere maximarum rerum cartem eisse^ 
com mininiaram sine arte nulla sit, honninfma 
est parum considerate loquentium^ atqne in 
maxiinis rebus eiirantium.~-Cic. Off. lib. ii. 

Deum esse credamus^ quod nulla gens tarn 
fera^ nemo omnium tarn sit immanis^ ciijus 
men tern non imbuerit Dei opinio. Malta de 
Deo prava sentiunt : id enim vitioso more effici 
solet : omnes tamen esse vim et naturam divi- 
nam arbitrantur ; nee rero id coUocutio homi- 
niim, aut consensus effieit : non institutis opinio 
^t confirmata, non legibus. Omni aotem in re^ 
consentio omnium gentium^ lex naturae putanda 
est* — Tusc. lib, 13. 

Sit igitur jam hoc a principio persuasmn 
civibus, dominum esse omnium rerum ac mo- 
deratorem Deum^ eaque quse gerantur ejus geri 
ditione ac numine ; eiimque optime de genere 
bominum mereri: et qnalis quisque sit, quid 
^S^U quid in se admittat,qua mente, quapietate, 
^olat religiones, intueri : piorumquej et impiorum 
habere rationem.'^Cxc. De Leg. 2. 7. 

Unde homines operam primos vitaeque labores 
instituant. — Hor. 

The true religion that hath been universally 
profest in all ages, and in almost all places, 
stands erect on these four columns: — First, 
The acknowledgment that there is a God, and 
that he is but one. Secondly, That nothing 
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of all these things we see is God, but that he is 
something that is yet more snblime and excel- 
lent. Thirdly, That God takes care of human 
affairs, and that he doth judge the world 
righteously. And, Fourthly, That he is the 
Creator of all things without himself. — Grotius, 
book ii. ch. 20. 

To demonstrate the truth of these contem- 
plative notions of God we may draw arguments 
from the nature of the thiujg^s created, amongst 
.which the most forcible is this — that some 
things are made is manifest to our sense ; but 
these things that are made, if we will trace them 
up in their direct series^ will certainly at length 
bring us to some thing that w as not made, 
which must needs be eternal, and that is God. — 
Grotius, ib. 

They that deny a God destroy man's nobility; 
for, certainly, man is of kin to the beasts by his 
body ; and if he is not of kin to God by his 
spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. — 
Bacon's Essays. 29-1. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man 
to wade far into the doings of the Most High^ 
whom although to know be life, and joy to 
make. mention of his name, yet our soundest 
knowledge is to know that we know him not as 
indeed he is, neither can know him ; and our 
safest eloquence concerning him is our silence, 
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when we confess, without confession, that his 
glory is inexplicable, his greatness above our ca- 
paqity and reach. — Hooker y EccL Pol. p. iii, fol. 
It were better to have no opinion of God at 
all than such an opinion as is unworthy of him ; 
for the one is unbelief, the other is contumely ; 
and, certainly, superstition is the reproach of 
the Deity. — Bacon's EssaySy 292. 

PERSONALITY. 

Contrivance proves the personality of the 
Deity, as distinguished from what is sometimes' 
called Nature^ sometimes a Principle ; which 
terms seem to be intended to admit and to ex- 
press an efficacy, but to exclude and to deny a 
personal agent. Now that which can contrive, 
which can design, must be a person. These 
capacities constitute personality ^ for they imply 
consciousness and thought. They require that 
which can perceive an end^ or purpose, as well as 
the power of providing means and of directing 
them to their end. They require a centre in 
which perceptions unite and from which voli- 
tions flow, which is mind. The acts of a mind 
prove the existence of mind, and in whatever a 
mind resides is a person. We have no autho- 
rity to limit the properties of mind to any par- 

* See page 29. 
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ticular corporeal form, or to any particular 
circumscription of space. — Paley. 

The Deity is the object of none of our senses ; 
but, reflect what limited capacities animal senses 
are. Many animals seem to have but one sense, 
or, perhaps, two at most ; touch and taste. 
Ought such an animal to conclude against the 
existence of odours, sounds, and colours ? Let 
the senses of smelling, hearing, and seeing be 
added, yet this last animal has no more ground 
for believing that its senses comprehend all 
things, and all properties of things, which exist, 
than might have been claimed by the tribes of 
animals beneath it. The five senses* make up 
the human animal ; but, to infer that possibility 
stops here, and that these five comprehend all 
existence, is as unwarrantable a conclusion as 
that which might have been made by any of the 
different species which possessed fewer. There 
may be more and other senses than those which 
we have. There may be senses suited to the 
perception of the powers, properties, and sub- 
stances pf spirits. These may belong to higher 
orders of rational agents ; for there is not the 
smallest reason for supposing that we are the 
highest, or that the scale of creation stops with 
us. — Paley, vol. i. p. 410, &c. Sparsim. 

* 'Query. Without the addition of reason and speech.-^ 
See p. 
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That there should be more species of intelli- 
gent creatures above us than there are of sen- 
sible and material below us^ is probable to me 
from hence : — that we see in all the visible cor- 
poreal world no chasms or gaps. All quite 
down from us the descent is by easy steps and 
a continued series of things that in each remove 
differ very little one from the other ; and when 
we consider the infinite power and wisdom of 
the Maker, we have reason to think that it is 
suitable to the magnificent harmony of the 
universe, and the great design and infinite good- 
ness of the architect, that the species of crea- 
tures should also, by gentle degrees ascend 
upwards towards his infinite perfection as they 
gradually descend downwards.* — Locke, vol. ii. 
p. 4. 

The great energies of nature are known to us 
only by their effects j viz. — gravitation, magne- 
tism, electricity^ &c. 

Of this, however, we are certain, that, what- 
ever the Deity be, neither the universe, nor any 
part of it which we see, can be He; the universe 
itself is merely a collective name; its parts are 

* Nor think, tho' men were none, 



That heaven would want spectators, God want praise : 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we. sleep. 

Milion, Par, Lost, lib. iv. 
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all wbich ave real or whieb stre thiAgs. Now 
ineirt matter is out oi the quedtioti, and orga^ 
ni^d sobstaoces include mai'ks of contrivance;, 
but whatever ineludes marks of contrivance^ 
whatever in its constitution testifies design, 
necessarily carries us to something beyond itself^ 
to some other being, to a designer prior to and 
out of itself. No animal, for instance, can have 
qontrived its own limbs and senses; nothing 
can be God which is indebted for any of \tA 
properties to eontrivance ab extra. It has some- 
times been asked, wby^ since something must 
have exisled froEa eternity, may not the present 
Universe be that something ? 

Answer — ^The contrivance perceived in it, 
proved that to be impossible. Nothing contrived 
can, in a strict and proper sense, be eternal^ 
forasmuch as the contriver must have existed 
before the contrivance. 

Wherever we see marks of contrivance we are 
necessarily led for its cause to an intelligent 
author. In like manner, and upon the same 
foundation (which is in truth that of experience) 
we conclude, that the works of nature proceed 
from intelligence and design, because, in the pro- 
perties of relation to a purpose, subserviency to 
a use, they resemble what intelligence and 
design are constantly producing, and what no* 
thing except intelligence and design ever pro- 
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dnceataU. Take not op with mere names; 
we have noticed the misapplication <^ the term 
law. It is a perversion of language to assign 
any law, as the efficient operative cause ai any 
thing. A law supposes an agent, for it is only 
the mode according to which an agent proceeds 
— ^it implies a power, for it is the order according 
to which that power acts. Without this agent, 
without this power, which are both distinct from 
itself, the law does nothing— is nothing* 

What has been said concerning law holds true 
of mechanism, since mechanism is not itself power. 
Mechanism without power can do nothing. 

Law always supposes some superior, who is 
to make it. 

Law, in its most general and comprehensive 
sense, signifies a rale of action, and it is that 
rule of action which is prescribed by some 
superior^ and which the inferior is bound to 
obey.— B/ocfo/one. 

In the works of nature we trace mechanism ; 
and this alone proves contrivance : but living, 
active, moving, productive nature, proves also a 
power at the centre : for wherever the power 
resides may be denominated the centre. 

The intervention of what are called " Second 
Causes*' fall under the same observation, neither 
excuses the necessity of an agent distinct from 
both. 
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The wise and learned^ amongst the very Hea- 
then themselves^ have all acknowledged some 
first cause wherenpon originally the Being of all 
things dependeth ; neither have they otherwise 
spoken of that cause than as an agent which^ 
knowing what and why it worketh^ observeth in 
working a most exact order or law. — Hooker, 
Eccl. Pol. 

We know a cause (intelligence) adequate 
to the appearances^ which we wish to account 
for : we have this cause continually producing 
similar appearances ; yet, rejecting this cause, 
the sufficiency of which we know and the action 
of which is constantly before our eyes, we are 
invited to resort to suppositions destitute of a 
single fact for their support, and confirmed by 
no analogy with which we are acquainted. 

The suppositions here alluded to all agree in 
one character : they all endeavour to dispense 
with the necessity of a particular personal in- 
telligence ; that is to say, with the exertion of 
an intending, contriving mind in the structure 
and formation of the organized constitutions 
which the world contains ; they would resolve 
all productions into unconscious energies^, of a 
like kind in that respect, with attraction, 

* The molecules, or moulds of Buffon, appetencies, &c. 
the nomenclature of modern Atheists. To the same purpcnrt 
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BMgnetism, eleetricifr. Sue. withont any thing 
fortber. 

Upon the whole, after all the schemes and 
stmggies of a pelnetaiit philosoptiy, the oeees* 
saiy nesort is to a Deity ; the marks of design are 
too stiK>Dg to be gotten over. Design must have 
a designer. Tliat designer most be a person. 
That person is God ! 

The attributes of sach a Being must be ade* 
qnate to the magnitude, extent, aad multiplicity 
of his (^>erations ; 'wfaick are not only rast be- 
yond comparison with those performed by any 
other power^ but, so far as respects mir concep- 
tions of them, infinite, because they are limited 
on all sides. 

Y«t the contemplatkunof asiatnne so exalted ! 1 1 
however surely we axrim at the proof of its 
existenee^ overwhelms our faculties. The mind 
feels its powers sink under the subject. 

Those who were skilful in anatomy among 
the antients concluded, from the outward and 
inward make of the Imman body, that it was 

the expression " iVafure,t'* a terra which seems to be intended 

to admit and to express an energy, but to exclude and to 

deny a personal agent. — Paley. 

Mind or ScuL A centre in which perceptions unite, and 

from which volitions flow : the seat of intellect is a person. 

t '< Natura, inquit, hsec mihi prsestat." Non intelligis te, 
c6m hoc dicis, mutare nomen Deo? Quid enim aiiud est 
^M/bufra^ qwim Dew, et divina ro/M.— Seneca. 
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tbe work of a Being transcendantly wise and 
powerful. Though it appears fornied upon the 
nicest wisdom^ upon the most superficial survey, 
of it, it still mends upon the search^ and pro* 
duces our surprise and amazement in proportion 
as we pry into it ; the same observation may be 
applied to the body of every animal which had 
been the subject of anatomical investigation. 
Every living creature considered in itself has 
many very complicated parts that are exact 
copies of some other parts which it possesses^ and 
which are complicated in the same manner. One 
eye would have been sufficient for the subsistence 
and preservation of an animal ; h\A, in order to 
better his condition^ we see another placed with 
a mathematical exactness in the same most 
advantageous situation, and in every particular 
of the same size and texture. I^ it possible for 
chance to be thus delicate and uniform in her 
operations? We see the same similitiide and 
resemblance in the arms^ the hands, the fingers ; 
one-half of tbe body entirely corresponds with 
the other in all those minute strokes without 
which a man might have very well subsisted. 
These duplicates in those parts of tbe body with*- 
out which a man might have very well subsisted 
(as many do from accidents), though not «o well 
as with them, are a plain demonstration of an 
all^wise contriver^ as those more numerous copy- 
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ings which are found amongst the vessels of the 
same bodies are evident demonstrations that 
they could not be the work of chance. We may 
carry this consideration yet further if we reflect 
on the two sexes in every living species, with 
their resemblances to each other, and those par* 
ticular. distinctions that were necessary for the 
keeping up of this great world of life. — Addison, 
Spars, and see Blackmore^s ^* Creation,'' book vi. 

Thus how can we, without supposing our- 
selves under the constant care of a Supreme 
Being, give any possible account for that nice 
proportion which we find between the deaths 
and births in every great city, and between the 
number of males and that of females brought 
into the world ? What else could adjust in so 
exact a manner the recruits of every nation to 
its losses, and* divide these new supplies into 
such equal bodies of both sexes ? Chance could 
never hold the balance with so steady a hand. 
We. may extend this consideration to every 
Species of living creatures. — Addison, in Spec. 
No. 289. 

Where he acts, he is ; and where he is, he 
perceives. — Paley, Sparsim. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear. 
He that made the eye, shall he not see. — Psal. 

Ut si quis in domum aliquam ; aut in Gym- 
nasium, aut in forum venerit, cum videat om- 
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nium rerum t*atioiiein, modum, disciplinam, Don 
possit ea sine causi fieri judieare, sed esse ali- 
quem intelligat^ qui prsesit^ et ciii pareatur. — Cic. 

Surely vain are all men by nature, who are 
ignorant of God^ and could not out of the good 
things that are seen know him that is, neither 
by considering the works, acknowledge the 
workmaster, but deemed either fire, or wind, or 
the swift air, or the circle of the stars, or the 
violent water, or the lights of heaven, to be the 
Gods which govern the world; with whose 
beauty if they, being delighted, took them to be 
Gods, let them know how much better tl^e 
Lord of them is ; for the first Author of beauty 
hath created them, and by the greatness and 
beauty of the creatures proportionably the 
Maker of them is seen. Even he, which a little 
before was made of the earth himself, and within 
a little while after returneth to the same out of 
which he was taken, when his life which was 
lent him shall be demanded, his heart is ashes, 
his hope is more vile than earth, and his life of 
less value than clay, if he know not his Maker, 
and Him that inspired into him an active soul*, 
and breathed in a living spirit. — Bib* 

When it is said, Necesse est mundum ipsum 
natura administrari« — ap. Cic. — What sense are 
those words capable. of if by nature* be not 

* Sec note, pp. !29, 30. 
D 
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really meant God 9 For it must be something 
different from the world, and something able to 
govern it. — WoolL note p. 155.* 

The Jines, a religious sect of India, near 
Bombay, describe the great Deity, answering to 
the Brebm of the Bramins, as. 
All-wise, 
All-seeing, 
All-productive, 
All-happy, 
Without Name, 
Without Relation, 
^ Without Shape, 

Immortal, 

Exempt — ^from Ignorance, Mental 
Blindness, Name, Tribe, Love, and Weak- 
ness. — Graham's Journal^ p. 66. 

* And in that sense Cicero eyidently used the expression. 
— See 3 Locke 50, and 1 Burlemac. for still further proofs, if 
necessary. 



PROVIDENCE, AND ATTRIBUTES. 

Deorum providentia mundus administratur ; 
iidemque consulnnt rebus humanis ; neque solum 
universis, vertim etiaiii singulis. — Ckc. deDivinaL 
lib. i. 

Etenim si est Deus, litique providens est ut 
Deus, nee aliter ei potest Divinitas attribui, nisi 
et prseterita teneat, et prsesentia sciat et fiitura 
prospiciat. Cum Deum esse confessum est el 
prov^d^ntiam simul esse. Alterum enim sine 
altero nee esse prorsus. — Lactant. 729. 

There cannot but be eternal and necessary 
differences of diff*erent things one from another; 
aCnd, from these necessary differences of things 
there cannot but arise a fitness or unfitness of 
the application of different things or different 
relations one to another ; and infinite knowledge 
can no more fail to know, or infinite wisdom to 
choose, or infinite power to act, according to 
these eternal reasons and proportions of things, 
than knowledge can be ignorance, wisdom be 
folly, or power weakness ; and consequently the 
justice and goodness of God are as certain and 
necessary as his wisdom and power: it follows. 

d2 
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Sia autera Dii oeqae possniit do6 juvai^, 
neque voliint, nee omnino carant, nee quid 
agamus, animadvertunt, nee e&t quod ab bis ad 
bom mum vitam permanere possit^ qaid ^^% qqod 
uUos Diis immortalibus eultiis, lionqre^^ aut 
preees adbibeamus ? — Cic. 

Tbere bave been men in tbe. world wbo have 
thought the Gods not in the least concerned about 
human affairs. Were this opinion admitted to 
be true there could be no such thing as piety^ 
holiness, or religion amongst men ; for to pay 
these regards to the divine nature is most agree- 
able to goodness and to purity, provided they 
take notice of our actions and are the authors 
of any benefits and advantages in our lives. But 
if the Gods are neither able or willing to help 
us, nor at all bestow their care and observation 
on our proceedings, and so derive jifi blessings, 
no favors on mankind^ to what wd is. our wor- 
ship, our honors, or our prayers — the tribute we 
now pay to the immortal beings? As QQ virtiie 
can exist in hypocrisy and shew, so especifilly 
piety would he soon lost in that dii^uise;^ ^^d 
then fareweU to all hoj^i^ei^s and all r^ligipsie, 
which being oopice ha^ia^h^ tfee world,, wbftt 
could follow but the mifi^^ of tb^ utiii^oSkt dis- 
wder and of universal oonf^iou ? Ai^d ag^iJA, 
what piety OBfl you o^e to him from whom yiMJ 
have received no benefit ? or, how c^n he ciaim 
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any thing as his dae who hath no merit to plead 
in bis behalf. — dc* de Nat. De6. lib. i. c. 2. ; 
lib.ii. c<25. 

Dieu agit quelque fois par une Providence 
parficuliire, sonmise i ses lois g^n^rales. — 
f^oltaire^ 

To say otherm^ would be to limit his omni- 
potence. 

That influence^ by which he is present to in* 
telligent, active and free beings^ mnst be dif- 
ferent from. that by which gravitation and 
common phsenomena are produced in matter. 
Nor can God pat things so far out of his own 
power, as that he should not for ever govern 
transactions and events in his own world ; nor 
can perfect knowledge and power ever want 
proper means to achieve what is fit to he done — 
WooU. Sparsim. 199. 

Esse preestantem aliquam cetemcmique na- 
turanty et earn suspiciendam admirandamque 
hominwtti generi, putchritudo mundi ordoque 
rerum coelestium cogit confiteri. Quam ob rem, 
ut religio propaganda etiam est, quce est juncta 
cttm cognifione natures, sic superstitionis stirpes 
omiies^ ejiciendse. Instat enim et urget, et quo- 
te-cunque verteris, persequitur ; sive tu vatem, 
sive tu omen audieris ^ sive immolaris, sive avem 
aspexeris ; si Chaldseum, si Haruspicem videris, 
si fulserit, si tonuerit, si tactum aliquid erit de 
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coelo, si qstenti^ simile natum, factumve quip* 
piam ; quorum necesse est plerumque.aliquid 
eveniat. Ut numquam liceat quieta roente 
consistere. — Cic. de Divinat. 2. 72. 

Quid est enim verius, quam neminem esse 
oportere tarn stulte arrogantem, ut in se meutem 
et rationem putet inesse^ in coelo mundoque non 
putet ? ^ut ea quce vix summa ingenii ratione 
comprehendat ; nulla ratione moveri putet P — ^Cic. 
de Leg. lib. ii. 

It is plain that there is contrivance and a 
respect to certain ends. The sun is placed near 
the middle of our system for more conveniently 
dispensing his inj3uence to the planets. The 
plane of the earth's equator intersects that of 
her orbit, and makes a proper angle with it to 
diversify the year and create a useful variety of 
seasons ; and who can view the structure of a 
plant or animal and not see design ? Who can 
doubt that his eyes were made to see and his 
ears to hear ? Now, as we cannot suppose the 
parts of matter to have contrived this wonderful 
form, there must be some other Being whose 
wisdom Sind power are equal to the structure 3,nd 
preservation of the world. That such a beautiful 
scheme,such a just and geometrical arrangement 

* Ostentum (subs.) Any thing that happens contrary to 
the ordinary course of nature, and supposed to'foretel some 
thing to come. — Diet. 
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of things^ composed of innumerable parts^ and 
placed as the offices and uses and wants of the 
several beings require^ through such an immense 
extent^ should be the effect of chance, is so 
absurd that no one can espouse the opinion i^ho 
OBderstands the meaning of the word. Chance 
is only a term by which we express our 
ignorance of the cause of any thing. Who can 
seriously make chance an agent or a really 
existing and acting cause of any thing, and 
mtich less of all things. Whatever events oi- 
effects there are must proceed from some cause, 
either free or not free : if free, it wills ; if neces- 
sarily, then, not by accident. There can then 
be no such caiMe as chance, — Wooll. Sparsim. 
82—84. 
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lUud FiffloOi (TSUAJToy, noli patare ad arrogant 
tiam minuendajp fiolum esse dictum, verum 
etiam at bona nostra noriinus. 

Qui se ipse norit^ priipum aliqtikl sentiet se 
habere dwinuwiy ingeniuinque in se suum^ sicut 
simulacrum aliquod dedicatum^ pi}tabit, lanto- 
que munere sempeir dignum aliquid et &ciet et 
sentiet. — Cic. de Leg. lib. i. 22 

Animorum nulla in terris origo invenire 
potest ; nihil enim . in animis mixtum atque 
concretum, aut quod ex terrinatum atque fictum 
esse videatur. Nihil ne aut humidum quid^n^ 
aut flabile^ aut igneum. His enim in naturis 
nihil inest, quod vim memorise, mentis, cogita- 
tionis habeat; quod et prceterita teneat, et 
futura provideat, et complecti possit praesentia, 
quee sola divina sunt ; nee invenietur unquam, 
nude ad hominem venire possint, nisi a Deo. 
Singularis est igitur qusedam natura atque vis 
animi, sejuncta ab his usitatis notisque naturis. 
Ita quicquld est illud,* quod sentit, quod sapit, 

* Mind or SouL^-^A centre in which perceptions unite, and 
from which volitions flow. 

The seat of intellect is a person. — ante. 
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quod Ttvit) quod viget, oo^lcste et divianiD^ ob 
eaoiqiie rem seteronm sit neccsse e^k.^^^^^-Gc. 
T101C. Disp. Ub. i. e. 27. 

The properties of mind ai^ not liinited to any 
particular corporeal fonii oc to any particular 
eireumwription of spwe^^^Pctley, p. 17. 

The soul eanwi be mere matter ; for, if it is, 
then either all matter must thiok^ or the dif- 
ference must arise from the diflferent modifica- 
tion, magnitude, figure, or motim of some 
parcels of matter in respect of others. But all 
these modifications are distinct from thought or 
mind^flr.aSL 

Ex ips^ homin4m solertia, esse aKqmm men- 
tem, et eam quidem acriorem et dimnam existl*- 
mare debemu&. Unde eatm hane. homo anripuit ? 
Ut ait apud Xenopho&tem Socrates. Quia et 
humorem^^et calorem^ qui est fusus in corpore, 

* Study most diligently the divine works of Cicero, which 
ho man, in my opinion, ever perused without improving in 
eloquence and wisdom. The epistle, which he. mrote ta his 
hrother Quifitus, QA th^ Gosvenaniei^ of 9 Province, deserves 
to. h^ daily r^p/eat^d by eveiry sovereign in the world. His' 
books on Offices, on Moral End, and the Tusculan Questions, 
fl[jerit an hundred perusals ; and his Orations deserve to be 
translated into every European language. Nor do I scruple 
to affirm that his sixteen books of Letters to Atticus are 
superior to. almost all histories. — Sir Willkm Jone9*s Memor, 
p. 130. 
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et terrenam ipsam viscerum soliditatem^ ani- 
mam denique Ulam spirabilemsi quis'quoerat 
unde habemus^ apparet: quod aliud aterri 
sampsiinas, aliud ab humore, aliud ab igne^ aliud 
ab aere eo, quern spirit u ducimus. lUud autem 
quod vincit hsec omnia, rationem dico, et si 
placet pluribus verbis, mentem, concilium cogi- 
tationem, prudentiam, ubi invenimus? Unde 
sustulimus }'^Cic. Tusc. lib. i. 27. 
' Quid multa ? Sic mihi persuasi, sic sentio, 
cum tanta celeritas animorum sit, tanta memoria 
prseteritorum . futorumque prudentia, tot artes, 
tantse scientise^ tot inventa, non posse eam na- 
turam^ quae res eas con tineat, esse mortalem. — 
Cic. de Senec. c. iilt, 

Mentem hominis, quamvis eam non videas, 
ut Deum non vides, tamen ut Deum agnoscis ex 
operibus ej us, sic ex. memoria rerum, et inven- 
tione et celeritate motus, omnique pnlchritudine 
virtutis, vim divinam mentis, agnoscito.-— Cic. 
Tusc. Qu. lib. L c. 29. 

Jam ver6 animum ipsum, mentemque hoiisinis 
rationem, concilium, prudentiam qui non diving 
cura perfecta esse perspicit, is his ipsis rebus 
mihi videtur carere. — Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. 
c. 59. 

Quod si inest in hominum genere Mensy virtus, 
fides, Concordia, unde in terram nisi a superls 
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defluere potuiasent? Cumque sint in nobis 
coDciliaiD, ratio^ prudentia, necesse est Deos hsec 
ipsa ittajora habere. — Cic. de Nat. Dear. lib. ii. 

That which peruses the impressions and traces 
upon the brain, must be something distinct from 
the brain or that upon which these impressions 
are made. — WoolL 358. 8vo. 

For a faculty of thinking alone will not make 
up the idea of a human -^ot^/, which is indued 
with many faculties — apprehending, reflecting, 
comparing, judging, making deductions: and 
reasoning, willing, putting the body in motion, 
continuing the animal functions by its presence 
and giving life, and therefore, whatever it is that 
is superadded, it must be something which is 
indued with ail those other faculties. — ib. 360. 

It is impossible to consider its various powers 
without being raised into a contemplation on 
the wonderful nature of a human mind, which 
is capable of such progressions in knowledge 
and can contain such a variety of ideas without 
perplexity or confusion. How reasonable is it 
from hence to infer its divine original! And 
whilst we find unthinking matter endued with a 
natural power to last for ever, unless annihilated 
by Omnipotence, how absurd would it be to 
imagine that a Being so much superior to it 
should not have the same privilege. — Hughes, in 
Spec. No. 554. 
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If ttm poiv^rs of cogitation and Volition and 
sensation, are neither inherent in matt^ as 
such^ nor acquirable to maittgr by any motion 
or modlficatioii of it, it neeessariiv foUovrs that 
they proceed from some cogitative mhstance^^ 
some incorporeal inhabitant within us which we 
call Spirit and ^xxL-S&fitlBy. 

Quod si in hoc erro^ quod animos homlnum 
immortales esse creckim^ libenter ernd^ nee mihi 
hunc errorem^ quo delector dutfit vivo^ extoi*qU6f 1 
volo : sin mortuus, ut quidam mmuti ^lilosophi 
censent^ nihil sentiam, nee rereor, tie hone 
errorem meum mortal pfailosophi irrideaM.'^ 
Cic. de Senec. cap. ult« 

Fieri non posse, quin mt immortali^ anifnil^ 
humanus, cajus miranda solertia iovei^iendi^ et 
celeritas cc^tandi, et facilitas percipiendi ut- 
que dicendi, et memoria prsMeritoram et pro^ 

* To the use of the scholastic word substc^nccs as descrip* 
tive of mindy there appears to be strong objections, being so 
wi^e a deviation from its popular use which has appropriated 
it to things tangible and material. The essence of mind 
co^nsts in thoaght. lu the seholastk notiont of substance 
that w«rd oorrespoods to the Greek word sina (derived from 
the participle of ei/ii)» which is not liable to the objection^ as it 
obtrudes no sensible image on the fancy. Instead of denning 
mind to be a thinking substance^ it would be more correct 
to define it a thinking being. Better still to avoid, by the use 
of the pronoun tkat^ any substantive whatever, ex. gr. Mini 
U thiU which thinks y wills, &c, — Stuart Sparsim, Dissert, 1st. 
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videntia futuroram^ et artium innutnerabiliuni 
scientia, qua ceterse careant animantes, divina 
et ccelestis appareat ; quid et origo animi^ qui 
tanta capiat, tanta contineat, nulla reperiatur 
in terra : siquidem ex concretione terrena nihil 
habeat admixtum. — Lactant 624. 

Matter can differ from matter only in form^ 
density, bulk, motion, and direction of motion ; 
and to which of these can consciousness be 
annexed ? — ^To be round or square, to be solid 
or fluid, to be great or little, to be moved slowly 
or swiftly, one way or another, are modes of 
material existence all equally alien from the 
nature of cogitation. If matter be once without 
thought it can only be made to think by some 
new modification ; but all the modifications 
which it can admit are equally unconnected 
with cogitative powers. 

Objection — But the materialists urge, that 
matter may have qualities with which we are 
unacquainted. 

Answer — He that will determine against that 
which he knows, because there may be something 
which he knows not ; he that can set hypothe- 
tical possibility against acknowledged certainty; 
is not to be admitted amongst reasonable beings. 
All that we know of matter is, that matter is 
inert, senseless, and lifeless ; and if this convic- 
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tioaxauaot be opposed butlxy.refiBrring i;hs^ to 
fiomethitig. that we know oot ,we have, all l^e 
evidence that' human' intellect can adiQit*;,|f 
that^which is. known may be ovenruied by.libat 
which IS unknown no being not omoi^clcnt c^ 
arrive at certainty* . . .v, \. 

.Objection— Yet let us not too arr^g^tly .)iqfi||; 
^he Creator's power. ... - ! •« i 

Answer — It i^ no, limitaiian . (^ pmnipi)t0if»^f 
to suppose, that, one thing is not coamst^si^mtk 
another,; that the same proppsUio/f, cannftf be of 
once true and false i that Jthe same nufnhex* cjdi^ 
not be even -and odd; that [qogit^tioo; ^i^pnpt, f^e 
cpnferred on that which is cc^e^ted inpap^l^lA /9||r 
cogitation, . ■ .; , ^» ,^, 

^Question — Does that . jmn^ate^uality, , ^qyplndp 
Qt^rnal. durajtioa ? Of immateriality . !WX i^f^as 
are negative^ and therefore obscure : jit.seea\$ Xo 
imply a natural power of perpetual d^ratio^.iiiS 
a iQpnsequenca of exemption from ell .c^wu^ of 
d^9g.y. . Whatever perishes is desti:oyQd b^,,thp 
^qlqtigp . of it$ contexture and separation of. i\j^ 
ipt^jte ; nor can we qonceive how that wbioh. k^ 
no.p^rts^.and tI]^i:efoi:e admits of fxo Bi>\\i\^(^, 
^a^n be uatpralJy. corrupted or impaired!*, . ^ ^ »,; 
, Qbjecji^n— Hqw Qgm any, tbii^g be icon/^ei^rq^ 

•" '"Qiiery'if thef flame^argument does not ecjoiilly ap]^y^ 
his presctpnce and/ree will in rmi^Tr^^e'.posU , . . '■ '^V 
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without extension? What i^ extended must 
have parts ; and whatever has parts may be 
destroyed. 

Answer — Consider your own conceptions and 
the difl&culty will be less. You will find sub^ 
stance^ without extension. An ideal form is 
no less real than material bulk, yet an ideal 
form has no extension. It is no less certain, 
when you think. on a pyramid, that ypur mind 
possesses the idea of a pyramid, than that the 
pyramid itself is standing. What space does 
the idea of a pyramid occupy more than the idea 
of a grain of com ? or, how can either idea suffer 
lacerdiion ? . As is the effect, such is the. cause. 
As thought, siieh is the power that thinks, a 
power Impassive and indiscerptible. 

CWijectiott— But the Being whom it is awful 
to iiame-*-the Being which made the soul can 
destroy it. 

Answer — He surely can destroy it, since, 
however unperishable, it receives from a superior 
nature its power of duration. That it will not 
perish by any inherent cause of decay or prin- 
ciple of corruption may be shewn by philosophy ; 
but philosophy can tell no more. That it will 
not be annihilated by him that made it we 
must humbly learn from higher authority.— 
Dvm Johnsons Kasselas. 

* See note, p. ^6. 
£ 
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Thought is different from motioii ; perception, 
from impact. The indwiduality of a mind is 
hardly consistent with the divisibility of an 
extended substance or its volition ; that is» its 
power of originating motion with the inertness^ 
which cleaves to every portion of matter, which 
bur observation or our experiments can reach. 
These distinctions lead us to an immaterial 
principle : at least they do this ; they so nega- 
tive the mechanical properties of matter, in the 
constitution of a sentient, still more of a rational 
being, that no argument drawn from these pro- 
perties can be of any weight in opposition to 
other reasons, when the question respects the 
changes of which such a nature is capable, or 
the manner in which these changes are effected. 
Whatever thought may be, or whatever it de- 
pend upon, the regular experience of sleep makes 
one thing concerning it certain, {%. e.) that it 
can be completely suspended and completely 
restored. If any one find it too great a strain 
upon his thoughts to admit the notion of a 
substance sinctXy immaterial, that is, from whichr 
extension and solidity are excluded, he can find 
no difficulty in allowing that a particle, as small 
as a particle of lighty* minuter than all conceiv- 

• A particle of light has been estimated, on an apparently 
well conducted calculation, at 30,831,230- l^SOOOth part of 
a grain. We shall, indeed, cease to wonder at such a calcula- 
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Me dimensianSy may just as easily be the depo^ 
sitary, the organs ami the vehicle of conscious-- 
niss, as the congeries of animal substance, which 
forms a human body or the human brain ; that, 
being so, it may transfer a proper identity to 

tion, when we consider that, by means of this fluid, the un- 
paralled wonders of the microscopic world are made cogni- 
zable to our senses. The scarf-slein of the human body is 
composed of minute fibres, which appear to be vascular, and 
between them are a number of pores or excretory ducta, 
through which the perspirable matter is supposed to issue, 
and 120 of such pores in a direct line extend to 1-1 0th of an 
inch. If such, therefore, is the organization of the human 
body, what shall we think of the organized parts of those 
animab which are themselves one thousand times too small to 
a£fect the human eye without the aid of art ? When, there- 
fore, we consider jthat such animalcula are possessed of 
organized parts ; a heart, stomach, bowels, muscles, tendons, 
nerves, glands, &c., we seem to approach in idea the infinite 
divisibility of matter. — 1 Gregory , 13. 

The microscope discovers legions of animalcules : the con- 
templation of them has made the ideas of infinitely small 
bodies familiar. A mite was thought, antiently, the limit of 
littleness ; but we are now not surprised to be told of animals 
twenty^seven millions of times less than a mite : objects a 
thousand times too little to affect our sense. — Cyclop. TiU 
Anmalcula, 

Leuenhoeck calculates that a thousand millions of animal- 
cula which are discovered in common water are not, altoge- 
ther, as large as one grain of sand. 

There are, says Hooke the naturalist, 8,)S8 0,000 animal* 
cula in one drop of water. 

e2 
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whatever shall hereafter be united to It ; maty be 
safe am}dst the destruction of its inte^m^rits^ ; 
may connect the natural with the spirituall' ^e 
Qorruptible with the glorified body. Ifitissaid 
that the inode and the means of all tMs i^ Irn- 
perceptible by our senses^ it is only t^hatls tWe 
of the most important agencies and operations. 
The great powers of nature ar6 invisible. Gravi- 
tation,* electricity, magnetism, though con- 
stantly present and constantly exerting*' tH65r 
influence ; though within us, near us, and about 
us ; though diffused throughout all space,' over- 
spreading the surface or penetrating the contex- 
ture of all bodies with which we are acquainted; 
depend upon substances and actiotis w)iich )are 
totally concealed from our senses. Th^ silpreme 
intelligence is so himself. — Paley. 

* The soul of man subsists after the dissolution of his 
body, or is immortal. For, if it is immaterial it is iiidis- 
cerpible, and therefore incapable of )mMg dissolved >or demo- 
lished as bodies are- This is i^ocrales' argun^t.in Plato : — 
" The soul is altogether aliaXvTOQ^ indissolvable ; and therefore 
ikvuiKiBpoQ, indestructable" ; which Cicero interprets thus ; — 
" Nee discerpi, nee distrahi potest, nee interire igitur." Such 
a Being can only perish by annihilation. 

Tous les .corps gravitent lea uns vers les autre* «q rabon 
directe de la masse, et en raison inverse, du quarr^ de la dis- 
tance, une loi invariable de la nature (i. e. de Z)teu).-r~Mathe- 
matiquement calcul^e. Newton^ par Voltaire* 
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A jthioking^ substance/^ intimately united to 
SjQOie fine material vehicle which has its resi- 
(l^nce in the brain. — WoqlL 192. 
. ^\X particle f &c. may be the!" vehicle of con- 

> 

SQiousness^ ^c. — may connect the natural^ the 
.Qprruptible, with the glorified body." 
^ This. idea is finely touched by St. Paul in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, ch. xv. v. 35^ &c. 

^^ Some man will say, how are the dead raised 
. up^ and with what body do they come ? 

^' Thou fool ; that which thou sowest is. not 

■ ■ 

quickened, except it die. 

^^ And that. which thou sowest, thou sowest 
not that body that shall be, but bare grain ; it 
may cipiange of wheat, or of some other grain. 

^^ But Qod giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
him, and to ev^ry seed his own body. 

" There are celestial bodies, and bodies ter- 
refStriaL But the glory of the celestial is one, 
and of the terrestrial is another. 

*^ So also is the resurrection of the dead. It 
is sown in corruption; it is raised in incor- 
ruption. 

, ^^ It is sown a natural body ; it is raised a 
spiritual body. There is a natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body. 

* La memoire, le sentiment, et la pensee attaches k un 
atame de feu elinientaire, ou a Tassemblage de nos organes, 
cela ne fait rien au fond. — Voltaire, 
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^^ As is the earthy^ such are they also that are 
earthy ; and, as is the heavenly, such are they 
also that are heavenly. 

" Behold, I shew you a mystery. We shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump; for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed. 

^^ For this corruptible must put on incorrnp- 
tion, and this mortal must put on immortality." 

Whatever I am, is either this poor'ii' flesh or 
the animal spirit; or th6 governing part. — 
Antonin. 

The soul, is intelligence and deity ; the body, 
earth and putrifying blood. — Antoninvs. 

God shall, &c. who knoweth the spirit of the 
sons of man, that goetb upward (or is ascend- 
ing), and the spirit of the beast that goeth 
downward to the earth. — Bible. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it. — ib. 

Another argument for the immortality of the 

* The stoic* spoke of the rational soul as a part of the 

divinity, and many of the antients conceived in man two 

principles distinct from the body. One, the animal soul or 

' life, like that in beasts ; the other, ratumaU like that in their 

lower divinities or angels^-^See Juvenal, sat. 15. v« 144. 
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soul is^ that if the souls of men are mortal, ex- 
tinguished at death, the case of brutes is by 
much preferable to that of men. The pleasures 
of brutes, though but sensual, are more sincere, 
being palled or diminished by no diverting con- 
sideration : they go wholly into them, and when 
they have them not, they seem less to want them, 
not thinking of them. Their sufferings are 
attended with no reflection ; they are void of 
cares ; are under no apprehensions for families 
or posterity ; never fatigue themselves with vain 
inquiries, hunting atfter knowledge wliich must 
perish with them ; are not anxious about a future 
state ; nor can be disappointed of any hopes or 
expectations ; and, at last, some sudden blow or 
a few minutes of unforeseen pain finishes, never 
hating known they were mortal.— ^i^oW. 210, 



Sensum a coelesti dimisaum traximus arce. 



Cujus egent prona, et terrain spectantia : mundi 
Principio indulsit communis conditor^ illis 
Tantum Animas; nobis Animum quoque. 

Juvenal, sat. 15. v. 144. 

Sic mihi persuasi, sic sentio, cum semper 
agitetur animus, nee principium motus habeat, 
quia se ipse moveat; ne finem qnidem habi- 
turum esse motus, quia nunquam se ipse sit 
relicturus. — Cic. 

Though the body is in a perpetual flux and 
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contmnally alteriogj yet loknovr that* tbe stA^ 
stance which thinha within noe teoti^ (onrMhec 
which is I), is^ notwithstanding all tte^changefi 
my bpdy has. undergone, r the tytiry vfiame wUch 
ttkougld aJ^ove fifty' years ago,; and; ever vSiaofii; 
wJb^Q I play^ in auch ar fields "went to* auoh>a 
«ahool, was of sqch a imiverBityy {terfinfmed soch 
and such exercises, &c* If yoa wi^ulil pemuut 
we to use a school teroi, I would flajpitho e^oifey 
remains. — WqoILXS^. . •.". , ' m 

. CIvijQd corpora quotidie no8fc» ^ jBuani^ :eti ant 
cve^ant aut decrescan^, ergo tot eimua boniineif, 
quo.t quotidie conimatamuj' ? Aut alius f ni» cum 
decern annorom ^sem; alius, .oiini; trlgiat^; 
alius, cum quinqus^inta ; alius, otim. jia<ii toto 
cano p£q[>ite sum*^ — S^Jfier. : r , , i 

Yet sp it must be^ if o^r souls .atie nothing 
difi^rent from our bodies^^-^ee I JB^r/ief^OMr. 180, 
to the end of the vol. 

But, even if our faculties cannot arrive at 
demonstrative certainty as to tbe immateriality 
of the soul ; yetj still all the great ends of mora- 
lity and religion are well enough secured, even 
without such philosophical proofs ; since it is 
evident that he who made us at the : beginning to 
subsist here, sensible intelligent beings^ and for 
several years continued us in such a state, can 
and will restore us to the like state of sensibility 
in another world, and make us capable there to 
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Pteeive the retribotioh he has designed to men 
aoitording to their doings in this life. — Locke^ 
vql; ii. 832. 

1 'Itii'y a point, et jamais il nV a eu de nation 

persttadi^e'que tont finit k la mort. Aueune n*a 

cegu des Ic^islateurs la Croyance d*nne antre 

riries ies legislateurs Tont trouvee partout, les 

HOB* niont parle de cette doctrine, parce qa*elle 

ptimX suffisamnient etablie ; Les autres en out 

parl€, non pour la pronver ; ce qui n'etoit 

^olleinent necessaine : mais pour la detaillei* et 

poorenfaire les consequences. La persuasion 

^de timmortalite de Taimey aussi bien que celle de 

IhBmisience^de Dieu est ledognie du genre humain 

' 4t ia^jiA delanature. L'Erreur contraire est ou 

le d€lire d'un philosophe, qui veut se singulariser, 

'OUt!lB'Souhait interesse d'un homme vicieux et 

teorrowpu*— Dc/a Bleterie, Fie de Julien, p. 236, 

in note. 

■ Quella man : quel volto 
Quelli fragili membra, onde vai cinto, 
Son queste — 
' • Solo una resta taa. Quel che le avviva 
Puro Raggio immortal,. che Hon ha parti 
E sciaglier non si pud» che vuo], che tatende^ 
Che ramenta> che penaia, &c« 
Che non perde con gli anni, il suo vigore 
Quello non mubre. 

Metastasio. Dream of Scipio. 
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Grtttta ccftlestis ; 
E£fiisa sum in terrain; 
Fonti me restitue, 
Unde sum effusa 
Profuga vagans* 

Apud Synestum, Hym. cxi. 

The thought ^^ that our existence terminates 
with this life/' doth naturally check the soul in 
any generous pursuit^ contracts her views, and 
fixes them on temporary and selfish ends. It 
dethrones the reason^ extinguishes all noble and 
heroic sentiments^ and subjects the mind to the 
slavery of every present passion.— jBerWey, 

It must be so. Plato, thou reasonest well ; 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror 

Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

^Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink with years; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of mattery and the crush of worlds. 

Addis(m*s Cato* 



CERTAINTY AND DOUBTS. 

These points being known, ignoranoe of other 
points or doubts affect not the certainty of rea- 
soning. The consciousness of knowing little, 
need not beget a distrust of that which we do 
kjnow.— -Pa/ey. 

Sed tamen, ut maneamus, in perspicuis firmius 
et constantius, inajore quadam opus est vel arte 
vel diligenti^, ne ab iis quae clara sint ipsa 
persese, quasi prsestigiis quibusdam et cs^tioni- 
bus, depellamur. — Cic. 

As QotMng is more laudable than an enquiry 
after truthy so nothing is more irrational than 
to pass away our lives without determining 
ourselves one way or other in those points 
which are of the last importance to us. There 
are, indeed, many things from which we may 
withhold our assent ; but, in cases by which we 
are to regulate our lives, it is the greatest absur- 
dity to be wavering and unsettled, without 
closing with that side which appears the most 
safe and the most probable. When, therefore, 
by reading or discourse, we find ourselves tho- 
roughly convinced of the truth of any article, 
and of the reasonableness of our belief in it, we 
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should never after suffer ourselves to call it i in 
question. We may^ perhaps, Ibrget tbe . utga^ 
ments which occasioned our conviction, bqti^ 
ought to remember the strength they bad with 
us, and therefore still to retain tbe CQ^vj^tion 
they once produced. This is no morefabaitt 
lirhat we do in every common art and* sdenoQ/; 
nor is it possible to act otherwise, considerij^ 
tbe weakness and limitation of our intelleetqal 
faculties. It is in this manner, tb^ the mathe- 
matician proceeds upon propositions wbi^b he 
has once demonstrated ; and,. though the (femon- 
stration may have slipped out of bis memrOry., be 
builds upon the truths because he knows it ws^ 
demonstrated. This rule is absolutely ib§g?s- 
sary for weaker minds, and in some measure jfpr 
men of the greatest abilities ; but even these last 
should lay up in their memories, and always 
keep hy them in readiness tJiose arguments which 
nppear to tiiem of the greatest strengthf"B,nA 
wlHch cannot be got over by all the doubts and 
cavils of infidelity.— ^drfwow, No. 465, JSpec. 
Sparsifn» * • , » ., 

As we know by experience that, in sevei^l 
things' whieb in respect of us are invested with 
the highest degree of certainty, there are many 
difficulties notwithstanding which we are inca- 
pable of resolving to our satisfaction in conse- 
quence of the limits of the mind ; it should be a 
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m\e; that when a trath is sufficiently evinced by 
solid re^ons, whatever can be objected against 
i</, olight not to stagger or weaken our convic- 
flibn as long as they are such difficulties only 
to embarrass or puzzle the mind, without in va- 
leting the proofs themselves. Since there is a 
•^de difference between seeing a thing is absurd, 
^ttd tiot'knowing all that regards it ; between an 
^tiri^nswerable question in relation to a truth, 
^d an uimnswemble objection gainst it. — 

' It is an old and true distinction, that things 
i^aV be iriove our reason without being contrary 
to itl* W'this kind are the power, the nature, 
add the univei'sal presence of God, with innu- 
'iperaWe other points. — Swift 



c 
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MORAL CERTAINTY. 



- • We may own that, because of the infinite 
* variety of circumstances, we can hardly come 
tOv a final decision in our examination of all 
particular cases ; yet that does not at all sliake 
' our moral certainty , or lessen the usie of it^; for 
the impossibility of doing any thing without us, 
either by the use of our senses, or with the help 
of instruments, as to make a line perfectly right, 
a single surface exactly round or plain, a single 
body completely regular, such an impossibility 
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nevertheless cannot destroy the troth or benefit 
of the principles of geometry concerning * the 
measure of lines, superficies, or solids. It is 
sufficient that they come so vety near exactness 
that nothing considerable can be desired to 
make them useful to us, and so we may arrive 
at our ends as well by the principles of moraUty 
as by those of geometry ; and there is no more 
need of an absolute exactness for the use of life 
than to measure the distance of place or extent 
of a ^e\d.— Cumberland de Legib. Nat. ch. iv, 
sec. 4» n. 1. 

SCEPTICISBf. 

To suppose that every thing may be made 
matter of dispute is a false principle, subver- 
sive of all true science, and prejudicial to the 
happiness of mankind. To confute without 
convincing is a common case and a very easy 
matter ; but what is the use of that philosophy 
which introduces doubt ^nd disbelief in the 
place of confidence and hope. Genuine truth 
and genuine ha{^iness were never inconsistent ; 
but metaphysical truth (such as we find in 
our sceptical systems) is not genuine, for it is 
perpetually changing; and no wonder, since 
it depends not on the common sense of man- 
kind which is always the same, but varies ac- 
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cording as the talents and inclinations of dif- 
ferent autiiors are different — Dr. Beattie, LeU 
tersy vol. L 110. 

PROBABILITY. 

In the ordinary course of life we are generally 
obliged to be determined by it, for it is not 
always in our power to attain to a complete 
evidence. Seneca has beautifully established 
and explained this maxim. '^Huic responde- 
bimus, numquam expectare nos certtssimam 
rerun) comprehensionem, quoniam in arduo est 
veri exploratio : sed ed ire, qud ducit veri simili- 
tudo; omne hie vii procedit officium. Sic 
serimus^ sic navigamus, sic militamus, sic uxores 
ducimus^ sic liberos toUimus; quum omnium 
horum incertus sit eventus^ ad ea accedimus^ de 
quibus bene sperandum esse credimus. Quis 
enim polliceatur serentt proventum^ naviganti 
portum^ militanti victoriam^ marito pudicam 
iixorem, patri pios liberos ? Sequimur qui ratio^ 
non qud Veritas trahit. Expecta^ ut nisi bene 
cesBura non facias, et nisi comp^ti^ writate 
nihil moveris, relicto omni * actu vita consistit. 
Dum verisimilia me in hoc aut illud rmpellant^ 
non verebor," &c. — Seneca de Beneficiis^ lib. iv. 
c. 33. 



SUPERIORITY OF MAN OVER THE REST OF 
THE ANIMAL CREATION. 

• 

Pertinet ad oninem officii questionem, semper 
in promptu habere, quantum natura bominis 
pecudibus reliquisque Belluis antecedat.— Cic. 

Ex. gr.— 1. Reason; 2. Speech ; 3« Smiles; 
4« Tears and Compassion; 5. Command of Fire ; 
6. Erect Posture and Fulttis ; . 7. Knowledge of 
God, of Right, of Beauty, the Future and Past. 

The Lord created man of the earth, and be 
received the use of the five operations of the 
Lord;* and in the sixth place be imparted to 
them understanding ; and in the seventh, speech, 
the interpreter of the cogitations thereof.-^^fi. 

Delia Ragum : col dono, il ciel distinse 
Gli homini dalle fieri, uom che si scorda 
Del privilegio suo, € ingrato al cielo. 

Metasteuio. 

Speech denied to animals; though some of 
tbem as, for instance, tbe ass, have similar 
organs. — Boy, 364 — 6. 

Those kinds of animals which do not speak, 
do not reason ; but those which do the one do 

* The five sensea — seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
feeling. 
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the other, therefore a speaking animal is a ra* 
tional animal : and ?ioyo9 signifies both speech 
and reason, as going together. 

For smiles from reason flow ; 

To brute denied. ■ 

MtltQIU 






.MoUJ93ima Corda,. 



Hiimano.generi dare.se nat^ra fatetur, 
Quae lachrymas dedit, haec nostri pars optima sensus, 
^ * Sejiarat hoc iios a grege mutorum. 

'\ til '' • ! . fj .■ • JvffenaL 

^*' ' *Sfehsuth' &' coele^ti demisstini tiraxitnns arce • ' ' 

J ,';Clkijbi ligclM'^D9ia»et't9iTftni speclantia; mundi - 
*. { |.{^i^inc^k>ifiduW)t>c<)iiimi47it«.com£ltfr>illi8;. - ' 

Juvenali sat. 15. v. H^. 



4 J^ .» . I ♦ . 



. A ,Cq9\fKa^wi^Qi doe^ ocrt^ppeae in brutes, £Ofr 
txmtes t^aye no coocei'n. or uneasiness at thdr 
companions being in pain.— JEfefe. S. Hha^. 

St. Pierre observes, that pf the ,eJieinent of 
fire he alone is master. . And again ; man alone 
of all animals can enjoy equally the day and 
.night : he alone can .bear to live, in tb^ tQi-rid 
zone and upon the ice of the frigid* U certain 
animals are partakers with hii^ in .these aflvaja- 
tages, it is only by me^ns of Af ^, iastructl^qs ^nd 
under his protection* For all this he is indebted 
to the element oi fire, of which he alone is the 
.sovereign, God has intrusted the first agent in 
nature to that being alone, who, by his reason 

p 
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is qualified to make a right use of it^-^St 
Pierre's Studies^ &c- 

Man, of all animals, is the only one who has 
any idea of right, and of the Deity from whence 
it proceeds, — Plato Menexen. p. 237. 

Fultus, nullo in animante est prseter hominem, 
— Cic. 

Pronaque cum spectant animalia csetera terram 

Os homini sublime dedit, ccelumque tueri 

Jussit. 

Ovid. Met. i. S5. 

Brutes do not appear to take any notice of the 
form and beauty of the body. — Ray's Wisdom, 
&c. 379. 

No animal but man is acquainted with the 
benefits resulting from the mutual exchange of 
the fruits of the earth and labour; and the 
economy resulting from appropriate tasks pecu- 
liar to the human race.* — Aristot. Pol. p. 84. 

Animal hoc providum, sagax^acutum, memor, 
plenum rationis et consilii, quem vocamus 
hominem, prseclara quadam conditione genera- 
tum esse a supremo Deo, Solum est enim ex 
tot animantium generibus atque naturis, par- 
ticeps rationis et cogitationis, cum csetera sint 
omnia expertia. — Cic. 4 vol. qto. 1197. 

* Writing of Aristotle's politics, Taylor observes : — ^Tliat 
it is one of the mosf sterling productions of ar^tiquity, and a 
roost inexhaustible treasure for the statesman, the lawyer, and 
the philosopher. 
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Ex tot generibtis, nullum est animal praeter 
hominem, quod habeat notitiam aliquam Dei. 
—ac. ib. 1198. 

Is, qui appellatur vultus^ qui nullo in ani- 
mante esse praeter bominem potest^ indicat 
mores, &c. — ib. 

Nam cum caeteras animantes abjecisset ad 
pastum, solum bominem erexit, ad ccelique quasi 
cognationis domicilisque pristini conspectum 
excitavit. — ib. 

Another remarkable difference between man 
and quadrupeds, or between rational and irra- 
tional creatures, is found in certain nerves 
between the bead and heart more than what are 
in the latter, by which means the heart and 
brain of man have a mutual and very intimate 
correspondence and concern, more than is to be 
found in other creatures. — See^ particularly, 
2 Derham, 241. 

Another difference exists in the position of the 
cerebrum and cerebellum. -^16. 223. 

The sufferings of brutes are not like the Suf- 
ferings of men; they perceive by moments, 
without reflection upon past or future^ upon 
causes, circumstances, Sec. -^JVooll. 67. 

Old age can only be supported in comfort by 
that aid and tenderness from others, arising from 
the consciousness of those ties of nature which 
it has not pleased the divine providence to dis- 

f2 
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pense to the lower world, but wbich^ as . one of 
the greatest of all blessings, it. basoooiinu- 
nicated to man. When the brutes have fulfilled 
their duties to their young, for their nurture and 
protection, they know them no more, and die of 
old age, or cold, or hunger, in view of one aii0- 
ther, without sympathy, or mutual assistalioe, 
or comfort. — Erskine, Sp. p. 9. 

In no other animal is there discoverable any 
sense of religiony* or any fear of the Deity. — 
Puffend. 144. citing Plato. 

The fear of death seems inseparable from 
rational natures. Brutes are in great measure 
delivered from all anxiety on this account, by 
the inferiority of their faculties. — Paleys Theol. 
536. 

So sorrow is, probably, in some measure ^con- 
nected with the qualities of our rational or moral 
nature. — ib. p. 537. 

Cum tria sint haBC,-re8se — ^vivere — ^intelligere. 
Et lapis est, et pecus vivit, nee tamen lapidem 
puto vivere, aut pecus intelligere ; qui autem 
intelligit, eum et esse et vivere certissimum est. 
Quare non dubito id excellentius judicai^e, cui 
omnia tria insunt, quam id cui duo vel unum 
desit. — S. Aug. Thus reason sets man above 
the other visible orders oft beings. 

* Qui se ipse norit, aliquid sentiet se habere divinum, &c. 



i 
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^ Quid est antem ratione divinius ? Est igitur, 
qaooiam nihil est ratiooe melius, eaque et in 
homine et in Deo, pnma homini cam Deo 
rationis societas. 

PreBto. est domina omnium et regipa ratio. 
ii«c ut imperet illi parti animi, quae obedire 
debet, id.videndum est viro, — Gic. 

Nee yero ilia parva vis naturse est rationisque, 
quod unwn hoc animal sentit, quid sit ordo, quid 
sit quod deceat in factis, dictisque qui modus. 
Itaque eorum ipsorum, quae aspectu sentiuntur, 
nMUum aliud animal pulchritudinem, venusta* 
tem, convenientiam partium sentit. Quam simi- 
litudinem natura ratioque ab oculis ad animum 
transferens, multo etiam magis pulchritudinem, 
constantiam, ordin^m in conciliis, factisque 
conservandam putat, &c. — Cic. Off. lib, i. 

Sed inter hominem et beljuam, hoc maxime 

.interest, quod hsec tantum, quantum sensu 

movetur, ad id solum quod addest, quodque 

'presens est se accommodate paululum admodum 

• 

.sentiens praeteritqm ant futurum. Homo autem, 
qui rationis est particeps^ per quam conse- 
^era^.26& cernit, causasque rerum videt, carumque 
progressus et quasi antecessiones non ignorat, 
similitjudinea comparat^ et rebus prse^entibus 
adjungit, atque adnectit futuraSv/^^^il^ totius 
vitae cursum videt, ad eamque degendam prae- 

,parat res necessarias. — Cic. Off. lib. i. c. 4, 
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Nos et venturo torquemur et prastcrito. Ti- 
moris enim tormentum memoria reducit^ pro* 
videntia anticipat.— 5encca. 

We cannot but observe, that as the principle 
of vegetation is something above the inertia of 
mere matter, and sense something above that 
again ; so reason must be something above ail 
these, or that his uppermost faculty is reason.*— 
Wooll 169. qto. 

Hujus enim scientise (i. e. humanitatis vel 
eruditionis) cura et disciplina ex universis ani- 
mantibuS; uni homini data est. — AulusGellius. 



SPEECH, 

Jam vero domina rerum, eloquendi vis, quam 
est prseclara, quamque divina quae primum 
afficit, ut ea quae ignoramus discere, et ea quse 
scimus alios docere possimus. Deinde h^c co- 
hortamur, hac persuademus, hie consolamur 
afflictos, hac deducimus perterritos a timore, hie 
gestientes comprimimus, hac cupiditates, ira- 
cundiasque restinguimus, hasc nos juris, legum, 
urbium societate devinxit, haec a vita immani et 
Jera segragavit. — Cic. de Nat.Deor, lib. ii. 

The dignity of man, and his excellency above 
all the other parts of the animal world, made it 
requisite that his actions should be squared by 
some rule^ without which no order, no decorum 9 
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no beauty can be conceived. Hence it is his 
greatest honor that he has obtained an immortal 
soulj endowed with the light of undei*standing, 
with the faculties of judging and of choosing 
things, and with an admirable capacity for all 
arts and koowledge; on which account he is 
justly termed, '^ Sanctius animal mentisque 
capacius altse, et quod dominari in csetera pos- 
set ;'' or as Solinus, cap. 3, calls him — a being 
whom nature has preferred to all others in excel-* 
lency of sense and in capacity of reason. Fur- 
ther, that the soul was designed by the alUwise 
Creator for a much nobler purpose than to serve 
only as salt to keep the body fresh, may be 
gathered from this consideration, that the 
greatest and most shining parts of its faculties 
are such as contribute either little or nothing 
to the preservation of the body, which might be 
secured without any such mighty parade, with- 
out so great and pompous a provision. It is 
plain that the power and activity of the rational 
soul is chiefly exercised about such things as 
belong to the worship qf God,* and to a life of 

* It has been observed that man is more distinguished 
from the animal world by devotion than by reason ; as several 
brute creatures discover in their actions something like a faint 
glimmering of reason, though they betray in no single cir- 
cumstance of their behaviour, any thing that bears the least 
affinity to devotion. — Addison's Spec* 201. 
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society and civility. Cicero observed tins when 
he reckoned up the advantages of men above 
be^ts in these xnattei'$,in these words : '^ Eadeok 
natura vi rationis^ . hominem conciliat homini^ 
ad orationis et ad vitae societatem. Nee vero ilia 
parvavis, &c, — ante^ p. 50 ; and it is principally 
for the service and furtherance of these great 
ei^dsthat it can^ from known things, infer .and 
explain those which are less known ; that it can 
discern and judge what is agreeable and what 
is disagreeable to it ; that it can form universal 
notions by abstraction from singulars ; that it 
can by proper signs communicate its notions to 
others ; can form inventions ; can apprehend the 
nature of numbers^ weights^ and measures^ and 
compare them with one another ; that it can 
perceive the beauty and the force of order and 
method ; that it can either raise or repress or 
moderate affections ; that it can hold in memory 
an endless compass of things, and call out^ as it 
were at its beck, any part of the stock which it 
has occasion to use ; that it can turn its sight 
inward on itself ; recollect its own dictates, aind 
by them judge of its actions, whence arises the 
force and the authority of conscience. Of all 
these powers and abilities there would be very 
little use, or rather none at all, in a lawless, 
brutal, and unsociable life. Now the more gifts 
God has bestowed on man, and the greater 
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enlargements b^ has granted to bis wit and 
mind^ the more base and unseemly would it be 
that all^ these noble endowments should rust 
from want of culture and regulation ; should be 
vainly spent and squandered away without use^ 
without order, and without grace: nor was it 
altogether in vain that God indued man with a 
mind apprehensive of accuracy: and decency ; 
but it was, without doubt, intended that he 
should so employ the powers he had received as 
to manifest the glory of his Creator, and to pro- 
mote his own true interest and happiness. 

There are some things common to man not 
only with sensitive animals and vegetables^ but 
also with inanimate matter ; as, that his body is 
subject to the general law of gravitation ; that 
its parts are capable of being separated, &c. 

There are other things common to him with 
vegetables and sensitive animals; as, that he 
comes from a seed, grows, and is preserved by 
proper matter taken in and distributed through 
a set of vessels ; ripens, flourishes, withers, de- 
cays, dies ; is subject to diseases ; may be hurt 
or killed; and therefore wants, as they do, 
nourishment, a proper habitation, protection 
from injuries, and the like. 

He has other properties common only to 
him and the sentitive tribe; as, that he receives 
by his senses the notice of many external objects 
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and things ; perceives many aflfections of his 
body ; finds pleasure from some^ and pain from 
others ; and has certain powers of moving him-r 
self and acting, &c. 

Beside these, he has other faculties which 
he doth not apprehend to be either in the 
inert mass of matter or in vegetables or even in 
the sentitive Icind, at least in any considerable 
degi*ee, by the help of which he investigates 
truth or probability, and judges whether things 
are agreeable to them or not ; or, in a word, that 
he is animal rationale. 

He is conscious of a liberty to act or not to 
act, &c. — Wooll. p. 314, and Sparsim. 

Quis dubitet, hominem conjungere coelo ! 
Eximium natura dedit linguamque: capaxque 
iDgenium volucremque animiun, quem denique in unum 
Descendit Deus atque habitat, seque ipse requirit. 

Omne hominum genus in terris 

Simili surgit ab ortu 
Unus enim rerum pater est, 

Unus cuncta ministrat 
Ille dedit Phoebo radios, 

Dedit et comua Lunae. 
Ille homines etiam terris 

Dedit, et sidera coolo 
Hie dausit membris ammos 

Cels^ sede petitos, 
Mortales igitur cunctos 

Edit nobile Germen. 
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Q«iid genus, et proavos strepitis ? 

Si primordia vestra, 
Auctoremque Deum spectes 

Nullus degener extat, 
Ni Tltiis pejora fovens 

Premium deserat ortum 

BoetiuSf lib. iii. pr, 6. 

MaD, who^ besides his excellent form and 
most accurate contexture of body, fitting him 
for the noblest and the quickest offices of life 
and motion, is endued with a singular light of 
understanding ; by the help of which he i« able 
most exactly to comprehend and to compare 
things^ to gather the knowledge of obscurities 
from points already settled, and to judge of the 
agreements which matters bear to each other ; 
and hath also the liberty of exerting, suspend- 
ing, or moderating his actions, without being 
confined to any necessary course or method ; and 
is farther invested with the privilege of invent- 
ing and applying new helps to each faculty for 
the more easy regulation of its proceedings. — 
Pftffend. 



FOUNDATION AND DISTINCTION OF 
GOOD AND EVIL 

If we cannot account for the existence of tliat 
evil which we find by experience to be in the 
world, it is but one instance out of many of our 
ignorance ; as to moral good and evil they seem 
to depend upon ourselves. Evil, introduced by 
pur neglect or abuse of our own liberty and 
powers, is not, to be charged, upon any other 
being. And, as to physical eri\y without it much 
physical good, would be lost ; the one neces- 
sarily inferring the other. Thus, thirst makes 
the pleasure of drinking, and so on. — JVooll. 
Sparsim. 126. 

Those dispositions of the mind are .virtues by 
which a man is inclined to actions making for 
the preservation of himself and of human society; 
and those, on the contrary, are vices which 
addict us to actions destructive of ourselves and 
of the community to which webelong. — Puffend. 
book i. ch. 4. 

The rule of human actions, or the true founda- 
tion of morality, is, properly, the will of the 
Supreme Being manifested and interpreted 
either by moral sense or by reason. 
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Reason is the foundation of evety superstruc 
ture^ whether in morality or religion. Farther 
institutions may improve^ but cannot supersede, 

« 

what the Almighty has revealed in his works^ 
and in the suggestions of reason to man. — 
Ferguson's Lectures. 

That which right reason makes plainly to 
appear^ ought to be consid^ed as established by 
as convincing a proof as if God himself had 
declared it to, mankind by a positive revelation,. 
— * Burl 39. 

Non est philosophia (recta ratio) populare ar- 
tificium^ nee ostentation! paratum, non in verbis 
sed in rebus est, nee in hoc adhibetur^ ut aliqua 
oblectatk>ne et cottsumatur Dies, ut dematur 
otio nausea; animum format et fabricate vitam 
disponit, actiones regit, agenda et omittenda 
demonstrate sedet ad gubernaculum^ et per 
ancipitia fluctuantium dirigit cursum; eine 
hac nemo securus est. Innumerabilia accidunt 
singulis boris, quae concilium exigunt, quod ab 
hac petendum est. Haec adhortabitur, ut Deo 
libentur pareamus, ut fortunas contumaciter 
resistamus : haec docd[)it ut Deum sequaris, feras 
casum, &c. — Seneca, let. 16. 

To prove the existence of God, and our de- 
pendence in respect to him^ is establishing the 
right he has of prescribing laws to man. Has 
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be thougbi prefer to exeroise this rights Is the 
question ? 

Answer-^On the one side^ we find a superior^ 
wbo^ by his nature, is possessed in the very 
highest degree of all the conditioms* requisite to 
establish a legitimate authority; and on theotfaer^ 
we behold man, who is God*s creature^ endowed 
with liberty and understanding, capable of act- 
ing with knowledge and choice, sen»ble of 
pleasure and pain, susceptible of good and evil, 
of rewards and punishments. Such an aptitude 
of giving and receiving laws cannot be useless. 
This concurrence of relations and circumstances 
undoubtedly denotes an end, and must have 
effect, just as the particular organization of the 
eye shews we are destined to see light, Ike. 

When we consider the beautiful order which 
the supreme wisdom has established in the phy- 
sical world, it is impossible to persuade our- 
selv^, that he has abandoned the spiritual or 
moral world to chance or disorder. Reason, on 
the contrary, tells us that an aliwise Being must 
propose to himself a reasonable end in all he 
does, and that be us^s all the necessary means 
to attain it. The end which God has in view 
with regard to his creatures, and particularly 

* i. e. Wisdom, goodness, potver. 
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with respect to man, cannot be any other/on the 
one side, than his glory ; and on the other, the 
perfection and happiness of his creatures, as far 
as their nature and constitution will admit. 
These two views, so worthy of the Creator, are 
perfectly combined : For the glory of God am" 
sists in manifesting his perfections^ his power ^ 
his goodness, wisdom and justice ; and these vir- 
tues ai'e nothing else, but a love of order and 
the good of the whole. Thus, a being absolutely 
perfect and supremely happy^ willing to condnct 
man to that state of order and happiness which 
suits his nature, cannot but be willing, at the 
same time, to employ whatever is necessary for 
such an end, and consequently he must approve 
of those means that are proper, and disapprove 
of such as are improper, for attaining it. Had 
the constitution of man been merely physical oi* 
mechanic^ God would have done whatever is 
expedient for his work ; but man, being a free 
and intelligent creature, capable of discernment 
and choice, the means which God uses to con- 
duct him to his end ought to be proportioned 
to his nature ; that is, such as man may engage 
in and concur with by his own actions. Now, as 
all means are not equally fit to conduct us to a 
certain end, all human actions therefore cannot 
be indifferent. Plain it is, that every action 
contrary to the ends which God has proposed 
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cannot be agreeable to^ God; and that he 
approves^ on the contrary, those which of them- 
selves are proper to promote his ends ; since, 
then, there is a choice to be made, and one road 
rather than another to be followed, who caii 
question seriously, but that our Creator is wiU 
ling we should take the right road ; and that 
instead of acting fortuitously and rashly, we 
should behave like rational creatures by exer- 
cising our liberty, and the other faculties he has 
given us, in the manner most agreeable to our 
state and destination, in order to promote his 
views, and to advance our own happiness toge- 
ther with that of our fellow creatures — 
1 Burlemac. 137. 

Now we are under an obligation to follow the 
dictates of reason (ib. 143); which is that of God 
himself (p. 144). l.Then there is a rule; 2. 
This rule is just and useful ; 3. It comes from a 
superior on whom we entirely depend ; 4. In 
fine, it is sufficiently made known to us by our 
own reason (p. 144); and to deduce the princi- 
. pies of the law of nature, we have only to attcfid 
to the nature of man^ and to his states and 
relations, (p. 153). These states are three- 
fold. In the fii-st place, we may consider him 
as God's creature, from whom he has received 
his life, reason, and all the advantages he enjoys. 
2. Man may be considered in himself as a 
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being oomposed of body and soul, and endowed 
with nrnny faculties. Lastly, as forming a part 
of mankind, as placed on the earth with several 
other beings of a similar nature, and tvith whom 
he is bff his natural condition obliged to live h^ 
soeieiy. (p. 168, note.) The consequences of this 
principle are — 1. Piety towards God! 2. Self-- 
love; that is, an enlightened, regulated, and 
rational love of ourselves, as directed by right 
reason; {%•€.) the care of our preservation, the 
care of the soul being preferred to that of the 
body ; the improvement of our reason, &;c. ; and, 
lastly, 3. Those duties which have society for 
their object, and the several relations in which 
we stand, (p. 162, 3.) We have then, religion, 
self4ove, and sociability or benevolence to our 
fellow creatures Cp. 173) ; or, in the words of 
the Sqripture, ^^ Our duty towards God, and to 
love our neighbours as ourselves." — 1 Burlem. 
Sparsim. 

In fact, there are natural and nec^sary vdif- 
ferences in human actions and in the ^effecte by 
them produced. Some agree of themselves with 
the nature and state of man, whilst others dis- 
agree and are quite opposite thereto* iS^me 
contribute to the productioa and maintenance 
of order^ others tend to subvert it; some pro- 
cure the perfection and happiness of man, others 
are attended with their disgrace and misery 

G 
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(p. 184). Let us not, therefore, seek any where 
else but in the very nature of human actions, in 
their essential differences and consequences, for 
the true foundation of the laws of nature, and 
why God forbids some things whilst he com' 
mands others. — 1 Burlem. 186. 



LAW OF NATURE. 

Est quidem vera lex, recta ratio ^ naturae con- 
gruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna, 
qu8e vocat ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude 
deterreat, quae tamen neque probos frustra 
jubet, aut vetat; nee improbos jubendo aut 
vetando movet. Huic legi neo obrogaii fas est, 
neque derogari ex hac aliquid licet; neque 
tota abrpgari potest. Nee vero aut per senatum, 
aut per populum solvi hac lege possumus. 
Neque est quaerendus explanator aut interpres 
ejus alius. Nee erit alia lex Romae, alia Athenis, 
alia nunc* alia post hac ; sed omnes gentes, et 
omni tempore, una lex et sempiterna et immu- 
tabilis continebit. Unusque erit communis 
quasi magister et imperator Deus. lile legis 
hujqs inventor, disceptator, lator^ cui non pare- 
bit ipse se fugiet, ac naturam aspernabitur ; 
atque hoc ipso luet maximas paenas, etiamsi 
caetera supplicia, quae putantur effugerit. — 4Jic. 
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de Repub.* lib. iii. quoted by Lactant. Institut. 
Dlvin. lib. vi. c. 8. 

Moral good and evil consist in a conformity 
or disagreement to truth, and those things that 
are coincident with it ; reason and happiness.—- 
JVooll.p. 113. 8vo. 

Things are so ordered and disposed by the 
Author of Nature, that the rectitude of our 
actions and way to happiness are coincident; 
and that such acts as are disagreeable to truth 
and wrong in themselves tend to make men 
ultimately unhappy. — WoolL 265. 

Nee si regnante Tarquinio, nulla erat Romas 
scripta lex de stupris, idcirco non contralegem 
sempiternam Sextus Tarquinio vim Lucretise 
attulit. Erat enim ratio recta, profecta hrerum 
natura, et ad recti faciendum impellens, et d 
delicto avocans : quae non turn denique incipit lex 
esse^ cum scripta est, sed tum citm orta est, 
Orta autem simul est cum mente divina. — Cic. 

To live virtuously is to practise reason, and 
act and speak conformably to truth. — Wooll, 
341. . 

Ipsa virtus brevissime recta ratio diei potest. 
— Cic. ' 

Quae non aliud est quam recta ratio.— 
Seneca. 

* It occurs also in the Consolatio, and goes to prove tb^t 
work to be really his. 

o2 
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Vitam ad certain rationis normam dirigei*e et 
diligentissime momenta perpendere officiorum 
omnium memento. — Cic. in Murasn. 

Nulla enim vitde pars^ neque publicis neque 
privatis, neque forensibus, neque domesticis, in 
rebus, neque si tecum agas quid, neque si cum 
altero contrahas vacare officio potest, in eoque 
colendo, sita vit8e est honestas omnis, et in neg- 
ligendo turpitude. — Cic. de Off. 

It is the duty of every being capable of dis- 
cerning truth, and of acting conformably to it, 
to endeavour to practise reason; not to contra- 
dict any truth by word or deed, but to treat 
every thing as being what it is. — ^WooU. 111. 

All municipal laws act in subordination to the 
primary law of nature, and, where they annex a 
punishment to natural crimes, are only declara- 
toiy of and auxiliary to that law. — 1 Black. 
Comment. 254. 

Natural law is the rule and dictate of right 
reason, shewing the moral deformity or moral 
necessity there is in any act, according to its 
suitableness or unsuitableuess to a reasonable 
nature. — Grotius. 

A general and lasting utility, in opposition to 
a partial or particular advantage, is the true 
characteristic to distinguish what is truly just 
or honest from what is so only in the erroneous 
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opinion of men. — 1 Burlemac.22\. S.P. 1 Paley, 
Mot. Phil. 

Whatever is inherent in the nature of man — 
whatever is a consequence of his original con- 
stitution and state — acquaints us clearly and 
distinctly with the will of the Creator, with the 
use he expects we should make of our faculties^ 
and the obligations to which lie has thought 
proper to subject us. — 1 Burlemac. 308, 

When it is said, that the precepts of natural 
law are of eternal verity ; the saying is so far 
to be restrained and limited that this eternity 
ought to be considered as reaching no farther 
than the imposition and institution of God 
Almighty, and the origin of the human kind. 
Though, to say the truth, the eternity which we 
improperly attribute to the laws of nature is 
only to be rated in proportion to the opposition 
they bear to positive laws ; these being fre- 
quently subject to alteration, whilst those remain 
fixt and unchangeable. — Pvffend. Nat, Sg Nat. 
p. 20. fol. 

It is positive law alone that can be dispensed 
with, and not the law of nature. Malum in se, 
our common lawyers maintain, admits of no 
dispensation. — Tat/lor^ 141. 

Non enim naturalis ratio auctoritate senatiis 
commutari potuit. — Digest. 
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In quo lapsa consuetude deflexit de via^ sen- 
si mque eo dedueta est^ ut honestatem ab utili- 
tate secernens, et constituent honestum esse 
aliquod quod utile non esset^ et utile quod non 
honestum ; qua nulla pernicies major bominum 
vitae potuit ad ferri. — Cic. de Off. lib. ii. c. 3. 

Recte execrari eum qui primus utilitatem a 
natura sejunxisset. Caput exitiorum omnium 
tum illud efficiy quod quibus incredibiie videatur, 
sit autem necessarium^ ut nihilo sese plus quam 
alterim diligat. — Cic. de Leg. 

To cultivate kindness is a valuable part of 
the business of life. — Dr, Johnson^ 3 Bos. 200. 

Note — For the Heaten opinions relative to a future state 
^-^ee Nemesis^ S^c, in Ammian, Marcellin. lib. xiv. cap, 11. 



SOCIETY- 

Quid est homo ? imbecillam'^corpus, et fragile, 
nudam^ suapte natura inerme, alienee opis in- 
digeng, ad omnem fortunse contumeiiam projee- 
tnm quum bene lacertos exercuit cujuslibet ferae 
pabulum^ cujuslibet victima, ex infirmis fluidis- 
que contextum, et Hneamentis exterioribus niti- 
dum ; frigoris, aestus, luboris impatiens : ipso 
rursus situ, et otio iteium in tabem, alimenta 
metuens sua, quorum modo inopia, modo copia 
rumpitur ; anxise solicitaeque tutelas, precarii 
spiritus, et male baerentis, quern pavor repent- 
inus, adjectusque ex improviso sonus auribus 
gravis excutit : soli semper sibi nutrimentum 
vitiosnm et inutile. — Seneca de Con^olatione ad 
Marciam. c. 9. 

It was inexpedient for man to live without 
law, on account of bis excessive weakness. A 
few days will set a brute creature in a condition 
to provide for himself, nor is he in any great 
need of the company of others for his assistance 
and support ; but man, from his first coming 
into the world, undergoes a long and tedious 
course of belpless infirmity. What a length of 
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years is required, and what diligence of infor- 
mation, to enable him by his own strength to 
accommodate himself with food and clothing. 
Let us suppose a man bred up by another just so 
far as to be able to walk, and, without hearing a 
word spoken, insomuch that he shall be desti- 
tute of all instruction and discipline but such 
as springs naturally from the soil of his mind 
without the benefit of cultivation ; let us sup- 
pose the same man to be left in a wilderness or 
desert, and entirely deprived of the company 
and of the assistance of others. What a wretched i 

creature should we at last behold ! a mute and 
ignoble animal, master of no powers or capaci- 
ties any further than to pluck up the herbs and 
roots that grow about him ; to gather the fruits 
which he did not plant ; to quench his thirst at 
the first river or fountain or ditch that he finds 
in his way ; to creep into a cave for shelter from 
the injuries of weather, or to cover over his 
body with moss and grass and leaves. Thus 
would he pass his time, a most heavy life, in 
tedious idleness ; would tremble at every noise, 
and be scared at the approach of any of his 
fellow-creatures, till at last his miserable days 
were concluded by the extremity of hunger or 
of thirst, or by the fury of a ravenous beast.— 
Puffend. book ii. c. 1. sec. 8. 

Quo alio tuti sum us, quam quod mutuis 
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juvamur officiis ? Hoc iino instructior vita con- 
traque incursiones subitas munitior est^ bene- 
ficiorum commercio. Fac nos singulos^ quid 
sumus? Praeda animaliuin et victimae^ ac bel- 
lissimus et facillimus sanguis. Quoniam caeteris 
animalibus in tutelam sui satis virium est : 
quaecunque vaga nascuntur, et actura vitam 
segregem^ armata sunt. Hominem imbecillitas 
cingit; non unguium vis, non dentium terribilem 
caeteris fecit nudum et infirmum societas munit. 
Duas res natura dedit, quae illiim, obnoxium 
caeteris, validissimum facerent, rationem^ et 
societatem. Itaque, qui par esse nuUi poterat 
si seduceretur^ rerum potitur. Societas illi 
dominium omnium animalium dedit. Societas 
terris genitum, in alienae naturae transmittit 
imperium, et dominari etiam in Mari jussit. 
Haec morborum impetus ai*cuit, senectuti admi- 
nicula prospexit, solatia contra dolores dedit. 
Haec fortes nos facit, quod banc licet contra 
fortunam advocare. Hanc societatem tolle, et 
unitatero generis humani, qu^ vita sustinetur, 
scindes. — Seneca de Beneficiis, lib. iv. c. 18. 

Out of society we are defended only by our 
single strength ; in society, by the strength of 
all. Out of society, no man is sure to keep pos- 
session of what his industry has gained; in 
society, every body is secure from that danger. 
To conclude ; out of society we have the tyranny 
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of tbe passioDS, war^ fear^ poverty, filtbitiess^ 
barbarity, ignorance, and wildness; in society 
we have tbe sway of reason, peace, security, 
riches, decency of ornament, company, elegancy, 
knowledge, and benevolence. — Hohbes de Give. 
cb* 10. sec. 1. 

Yet we must not imagine that tbe civil state 
properly subverts all natural society, or that it 
destroys the essential relatumsj which men have 
among themselves^ or those between God and 
ma».— 1 Burlemac. 194. 

Sed quoniam (ut prasclare scriptum est a 
Platone) non nobis solum nati snmus, ortusque 
nostri partem patria vindicat, partem amici 
atque(ut placet stoicis) quae in terrisgignuntur, 
ad usum hominum omnia creari, homines autem 
bominum causa esse generatos, ut ipsi inter se 
alii prodesse possent : in hoc naturam debemus 
ducem sequi, et communes utilitates in medium 
afferre, mutatione officiorum, dando, accipiendo : 
tum artibus, tum opera, turn facultatibus de- 
vincire bominum inter homines societatera.-- 
Cicero de Officiis, lib. i. c. 7. 

Societies are considered as bodies, and receive 
the appellation of moral persons, and acquire a 
kind of personal properties. Their establish- 
ment introduces a kind of society similar to 
what exists between men. There must, there- 
fore, be some law to regulate their intei'course. 
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which can be — ^the law of nature alone^ then 
distinguished by the name of the Lctw of Nations. 
" Natural law/' says Hobbes, •' is divided into 
the natural law of man, and the natural law of 
states, which we call the law of nations." There 
is certainly an universal, necessary, and self- 
obligatory law of nations, which differs in no^ 
thing from the law of nature, and is conse- 
quently immutable. There is besides a secon- 
dary law of nations, which may be called arbi- 
trary and free, as founded only on an express or 
tacit convention.^^^X Burlemac. 199. See also 
Vattel. S. P. and G,c. sup. 

^ Thus : 
NatHial Law. 



1 

1. Of Man. S. Of States. 



I I 

1 Natural and unir^nal 2 Positive, or conreotnal, 

and or 

immutable . arbitrary and changeable 

on notice. 

Avn^ yct^g avS'pa^ &c. Men are the defence of 
men, cities of cities : as the hand rubs the hand, 
and the fingers wash the fingers, ail safety is 
confederacy.— P/m. Nat. His. lib. ix. c. 44. 

Add Marc Anton. lib» iv. sec. 4 and, lib. v. 
sec. 16 and 29, where he calls society the good 
or happiness of a rational creature, as it is fre- 
quent with him to term man a creature sociable 
by nature. So, also, Liban. Declam. xix. p. 499. 
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^' Nature appointed man to be a companion and 
an assistant to man.*' So, Cicero de Finib. lib. iii. 
c. 20. — ** No man would be willing to lead a life 
of solitude though in an infinity of delights and 
pleasures, whence it is easy to apprehend that 
we are born for natural conjunction and com- 
munity." — Fid. Quint. Instit. lib. ii. c. 16. 

Nee verum est, quod dicitur a quibusdam, 
propter Necessitatem vitae, quod ea quae na- 
tura desideraret consequi sine aliis, atque efficere 
non possemus, idcirco esse cum hominibus 
initam communitatem et societatem ; quod si 
omnia nobis, quae ad vitam cultumque perti- 
nent, quasi virgula divina, ut aiunt suppeditarent^ 
turn Optimo quisque ingenio, negotiis omnibus 
omissis, totum se in cognitione et scientia collo- 
caret. Non est ita, nam et solicitudinem 
fugeret et socium studii quaereret, tum docere, 
tumdiscere vellet, tum audire tum dicere. — 
Cic. Off. lib. i, p. 44. 

To form a just idea of civil society we must 
call it natural society itself, modified so as that 
there is a sovereign presiding over it ; though the 
institution does not subvert natural society. 

Society is well defined to be — multitudo juris 
consensu, et utilitatis communione sociata. To 
establish it, different covenants and a general 
decree are necessary, either actual or implied. 
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1 . A covenant to join for ever in one body ; 2. 
A decree settling the form of government ; 3. A 
second covenant on the part of those on whom 
supreme authority is conferred, to consult the 
common advantage and on the part of the 
subjects, Allegiance. 

Sovereignly is the right of commanding in 
the last resort conferred on a person, which 
person may be not merely a single man but a 
multitude of men even, united in council, and 
forming only one will, by plurality of suffrages, 
to procure the welfare of all. 

The essential parts of sovereignty are the legis- 
lative power— the supreme power in religion — 
the right of inflicting punishment — the dominion 
of the estates and effects of subjects. 

Sovereignty is the right of commanding 
finally in society, with authority superior to 
and exclusive of every other upon earth, con- 
ferred on the same person, whether one or many, 
and admitting of no share or partition. 

Allegiance, the submission and obedience of 
every member of a state, without a moral power 
left in any man to resist it.— Bwr/cmac, Grotius^ 
and Puff. 

Of law, no less can be acknowledged than 
that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world. All things in heaven 
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and on earth do ber homage, the least as feeling 
her protection, the greatest as not exempted 
from her power. — Hooker Ece. Pol. 

Law is thus defined by Cicero — " Lex est 
summa ratio, insita in natura, quae jubet ea, quas 
facienda sunt, prohibetque contrada. Natura 
enim juris, ab hominis repetenda natura; nihil 
est profectd prasstabilius quam plane intelligi^ 
nos ad Justitiam esse natos, neque opinione, sed 
natura constitutum esse jus. — ^p* 1197, quarto. 

riflw eq^i pofjios S^oa^oy l^m. -^^Demosthenes 

Laws ought not to be relative to the country 
and to the men of the country only, according 
to Socrates in Plato, but to the surrounding 
nations also; and, to give stability to any 
government, it is necessary that all orders of the 
state should feel their interest in its safety. — 
Arist. 108. 

Jurisprudence is that science by which the 
civil laws are not only explained but applied. 

Law of Nations. — We may distinguish two 
sorts of law of nations ; one necessary, which is 
obligatory of itself, and no way differs from the 
law of nature; the other, arbitrary and free, 
founded only on a kind of tacit convention, and 
deriving all its force from the law of nature, 
which commands us to be faithful to our 
engagements — or express contracts. 

Mankind being divided into societies, called 
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States^ these political bodies form a kind of 
society among themselves^ and are subject to 
those primitive and general laws- 
Law must be natural, or instituted, viz.— 
such as God prescribes in the voice of reason, 
or such as man appoints by civil sanction. To 
the law of nature we must look for the law of 
nations, for, if we consider its origin, it is the 
law of nature ; if the object or application, it is 
the law of nations, that unwritten, general, rea- 
sonable, and clear obligation, which links sepa* 
rate communities together like individuals ; the 
dictate of right reason applied to the wants 
and services, the exigencies and necessities of 
societies. — Taylor^ Civ. Law. 128, 9. 

According to Aristotle, both society and 
government are as congenial to the nature of 
man, as it is natural for a plant to fix its roots 
in the earth to extend its branches and to 
scatter its seeds 

Of these associations, that of a family is the 
first in its origin. A house, a wife, children, 
and an ox, with the husband or master, form the 
elements of the first community, fed from the 
same board, and warmed at the same hearth. 
Next in order follows the association of a canton 
or village, founded in utility and most naturally 
formed by colonization from the first house or 
family. It is the association of kinsmen under 
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the authority of their common progenitor, whose 
jurisdiction slowly extends with the gradual 
multiplication of his family. Cities, therefore, 
were first subject to some kind of monarchy, 
and originally subsisted under patriarchial 
government. 

The union of various villages forms at length 
a city or commonwealth ; that finished fabric 
of society, reaching as near as may be the bound 
of perfection, self-sufficient and complete, con- 
stituted for safety, and productive of happiness 
congenial to human nature; the goal to which 
all preceding associations tend ; their natural 
result and highest maturity ; that stage of man's 
existence which peculiarly ascertains, charac- 
terizes, and essentiates his nature who delights 
in society far more than do herds and bees, &c. ; 
since nature, which never works in vain, dis- 
tinguished him by the power of speech. 

The things essential to every state, whether 
as constituent parts or as concomitants, may be 
reduced to the six following heads : 

1. Food — the great want of mankind. 

2. Arts — because to effect the comfort of life, 
is a work requiring many instruments. 

3. Arms — for citizens must be armed, to 
prevent both domestic disorders, and ward off 
foreign violence. 

4. Money — as the medium of exchange and 
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measures of value, and necessary to the exi- 
gencies of war, as well as in the operations of 
peace. 

5. An establishment for the functions of 
religion^ which of ail functions are the most 
venerable. 

6. Councils of deliberation, and courts of 
justice, which are of all establishments the most 
necessary. 

Any of these objects being wanting, the com- 
monwealth is imperfect or incapable of answer- 
ing its end. In every commonwealth, therefore, 
there must be husbandmen, artisans, soldiers, 
merchants, priests, and judges ; but, however 
necessary to the purposes of accommodation and 
comfortable subsistence, the productive labour 
of peasants and artisans is not to be confounded 
nor classed with the high political functions of 
priests, magistrates, and soldiers. 

A city or commonwealth, therefore, is nothing 
else than a collection of citizens sufficiently 
numerous for attaining that purpose of comfort- 
able subsistence for which civil society was 
instituted, Man is naturally a herding and 
political animal. He delights in the company 
of others, but utility soon strengthens the asso-< 
elation which nature has collected. The com** 
fortable subsistence then of the whole body cqI« 

H 
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lectively^ and of each individual separately, 
ought to be regarded as the end and purpose for 
which communities have assembled, and the 
bond by which they are held together. Thei^ is 
a strict coincidence of interest : — ^in political 
partnership, which aims at well being, the art 
of government, like all other arts, is practised 
directly and principally for the benefit of those 
over whom it is exercised, that is, the good of 
the governed ; and those governments therefore, 
which consult the good of the public, and those 
only, are right and just. As to justice^ the 
partisans of democracy assert it to be nothing 
but equality ; adding, that where men are equal 
in liberty they are entitled to an equal enjoy- 
ment of all other advantages. Justice, the par^ 
tisans of monarchy and oligarchy maintain (and 
maintain rightly), to consist not in equality, but 
in proportion : not in this— that the share of all 
be equal : but in this — ^that each man have his 
due. — Arist. PoL Sparsim. 

Wars defensive^ are those undertaken for the 
protection of our persons and properties. 

Offensive. — ^Those made to obtain our due in 
virtue of a perfect right, or to obtain satisfac- 
tion for a damage ucijustly done, and caution 
for the future. 

There is a material difference between these 
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two motives for war — the enlargement of domi- 
nion^ and the defence of rightful possessions. 
When an invasion is to be repelled^ the contest 
is supported to the utmost ; not so for the objects 
of ambition. Men will, indeed, attempt to 
gratify this passion^ if permitted ; but if opposed, 
they do not charge the opposition as injurious. 
— Demosthenes pro Rkodians. 

It is a fallacy to extend to mankind in 
general observations and rules in respect to 
government that have been found applicable to 
some particular communities only. Govern- 
ment is nothing else but the arrangement of 
individuals in a state, and the propriety of every 
arrangement or composition must depend on the 
number and nature of its materials.'— ^m^ Pol. 

If we cultivate commerce it should be for 
accommodation only, not for gain. Our citizens 
are not to degrade themselves into brokers and 
carriers, nor to squander away in the arts of 
luxury that labour which may be far more pro-* 
fitably, as well as more honourably, employed in 
the cultivation of the soil aod in the production 
of necessaries : the occupation which is of all 
others the best adapted to the bulk of mankind, 
the most favourable to the health of their minds 
and bodies, and therefore the best fitted to pro- 
mote national prosperity. — Arist. Pol. 

h2 
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A life of mechanical drudgery, or a life of 
haggling commerce, is totally incompatible with 
that dignified life which it is our wish that our 
citizens should lead^ and totally averse to that 
generous elevation of mind with which it is our 
ambition to inspire them. — ih. 

The productive labour^ therefore, of peasants 
and artisans^ how necessary soever to the pur- 
poses of outward accommodation and comfort- 
able subsistence, is not to be confounded nor 
classed with the high political functions of 
priests^ magistrates, and soldiers, &c. — ib. 

€^OVERNMENT. 

Ut enim tutela, sic procaratio reipublicae, 
ad utilitatem eorum qui commissi sunt, non ad 
eorum, quibus commissa, gerenda e8t.-^Cic. 
Of. 33. 

To the same purport {Aristot. 241.) — the 
l^overnment of a commonwealth is instituted for 
the benefit of the governed. 

The community of goods is repressive of exer- 
tion and even destructive of virtue ; yet, though 
possessions should be strictly appropriated their 
uses should be freely communicated. <~^mfo/!. 
Fol. 233. 

The general division of govern meuts is into 
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monarchies^ aristocracies^ and republics, ib. 281 ; 
but such a variety of dispositions, habits, man- 
ners, and characters, must necessarily flow from 
the differences in the parts or elements of society 
as must render those arrangements which suit 
one people altogether unsuitable to that of 
another. — ib. 286. 

The stability of government is placed by him 
chiefly in the three following points. — 1. The 
respect due to age and experience ; 2. The dis- 
tribution of honors and offices, according to 
evident and approved merit ; and, 3. An educa* 
tion accurately adapted to the pattern of the 
commonwealth : and that a government residing 
chiefly in men of the middle rank, is, of all 
popular constitutions, the safest and best, and 
less liable to change and innovation from de- 
magogues. 

Cedo, qui vestram rempublicam tantam, 
amisistis tam cito. Proveniebanti oratores, 
novi, stulti, adolescentuli. — A saying of Cato's, 
cited in the Treatise de Senectute. 

National good ought not to be estimated 
merely by extent of territory, richness of 
revenue, and commercial importance : since 
pure religion, good morals, fine taste, and solid 
literature, while they contribute to elevate 
human nature, contribute also to render private 
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life dignified and comfortable, and thus const!- 
tate that true national good to which politics, 
war, and commerce, are but subordinate and 
instrumental. — Knox's Essays, v. 1. 

Religious EstabUskments.^^^The devotion of 
the poet or the philosopher may be secretly 
nourished by prayer, meditation and study ; but 
the exercise of public worship appears to be the 
only solid foundation of the religious sentiments 
of the people, which derive their force from 
imitation and habit. The interruption of that 
public exercise may consummate, in the period 
of a few years, the important work of a national 
revolution: The memory of theological opinions 
cannot long be preserved without the artificial 
helps of priests and temples and books. The 
ignorant vulgar, whose minds are still agitated 
by the blind hopes and terrors of superstition, 
will be soon persuaded by their superior to 
direct their vows to the reigning deities of the 
age, &c. &c. — Gihb. Rom. Hist. c. 28. 

To the same effect. Dr. Knox writes thus : — 
" It is certainly no derogation from the cha- 
racter of a man of sense to conform (even while 
he is so unfortunate as to doubt their truth) to 
the opinions of his country. And he, by his 
conformity, will act as veiy wise and very great 
men have acted, in paying a respectfol difference 
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to the avowed conviction of othere. The most 
intelligent and powerful men of antient Rome^ 
on this principle, not only appeared to believe a 
vei*y absurd and liurtful system, but assisted in 
all its ceremonies, as priests/' &c. — So also, 
Nigheiffgalcy S. P. 

The Greeks and Romans gave their institu- 
tions all the weight they were able, by mixing 
sacred consideration with civil. — Taylor. 

No improvement in arts, nor increase of 
wealth, can compensate for the loss of national 
spirit and the power of self-defenccv — Gildas' 
History. 

Equalization of Property^ — ^The bare neces- 
saries of life— -food and fuel, clothes to cover our 
nakedness, and a home to shelter us from the 
storm (comforts which it is pretended the equa- 
lization of property would enable all men to 
enjoy) — are not the only incentives to injustice : 
the greatest crimes are committed for none of 
these things, but for securing the objects of ill- 
regulated desires and senseless, because insati- 
able, passions ; and, sometimes, for acquiring 
objects of taste and elegance from which we 
expect to derive pleasure. The plan of equaliz- 
ing property is useful, therefore, against the least 
and most inconsiderable only of the three evils 
which disturb society ; evils, for each of whiqh. 
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there is an appropriate remedy. Subsistence, 
insured by industry , for the first ; an education^ 
inspiring the habit of moderation and self-com- 
mand^ for the second ; and, for the third, the 
attractive, rational, and uncloying charms of 
philosophy; in the study and practice of which, 
men will find a delight, and the only delight not 
liable to contingencies, but round and complete 
in itself, and as stable as it is independent. — 
Aristotle Pol. 

Distinct Property. — ^A property in things 
necessary for subsistence is visibly established 
by nature herself, who supplies all animals at 
their birth with necessary food, and afterwards 
furnishes them with the means of procuring it ; 
the means, therefore, of acquiring this property 
must be natur'al and just, and this extends also 
to land for its proper cultivation. Some things, 
nevertheless, the citizens must possess in com- 
mon, ex. gr. the advantageous situation of the 
territory, climate, air, water. It is a question 
of expediency, how far this community ought to 
extend. — Aristot. Pol. and TayL Sparsim. 

The law of Nature, or of Reason, does not 
contradict, but very strongly recommends the 
advantages of civil society or civil communica- 
tion ; and, when society is formed, all the means 
of maintaining it, and all the effects that flow 
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from it^ are to be considered as the rules of the 
law of nature itself. — Taylor^ 129. 

If 1 am directed to cultivate society^ I find 
there can be none, or at least no convenient or 
lasting one, without a separation of property. 
Separation of property, on one hand, supposes 
contracts, introduces the ideas of fraud, of theft, 
and several other violations of that property; 
and, on the other, property introduces disputes : 
Disputes are the occasions of war ; that brings 
after it captivity ; that again, slavery ; till we 
come, by the benefit of manumission, to the 
recovery of our natural condition. — ib. 130. 

Thus, servitude need not be instituted but for 
conveniency ; and, after it is once instituted, 
may be retained or abrogated at pleasure for 
conveniency also.— 16. 144. 
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Note^ — Upon searching through the oratorical hooks of 
Cicero and Quintilian it will he found that they require in 
their orator and statesman the following qualifications and 
preparation^t may serre as a standard by which to measure 
our own public men:— 



Integrity. 

Knowledge of world. 

To conciCate affections. 

Oood breeding. 

Modesty, with dejection. 

'Firmness, without impudence 
or forwardness. 

Manners — soft yet firm ; and, 
in public, sedate. 

Address, insinuating. 

Deportment — manly, yet mo- 
dest and graceful, without 
awkward motions of hands, 
feet, eyes, or head. 

Dress — neat, geiAedl, and 
plain. 

Decorum, or propriety. 

Application and method. 

Style — pure, correct, elegant, 
perspicuous, neat and not 
provincial — without affecta- 
tion ; — and. 

To be improved by compo- 
sition, translation, para- 
phrasing poetry and his- 
tory, copying and perusal 
of best authors. 

Memory, improved by learn- 
ing passages by heart. 

Voice— clear, sonorous, arti- 
culate; quick, yet gentle, 
soft, smooth ; submissive, 
yet manly. 



Pronunciation ) correct, pure, 
and > distinct, not 
Accent 3 provincial. 
Action, \ Noble, dignified. 
Gesture, C decorous, grace- 
Aspect, C ful ; not theatri- 
Looks--- ^ cal, enforcing by 
emphasis, not by 
gesticulations, — 
without oddity or 
peculiarity ,affec- 
tation, or flutter 
of spirits. 
Volubility and command of 
expression, without rapi- 
dity. 
Choice of a model, and imi- 
tation of his excellencies. 
Attention to the usual practice 
of the senate and forum, 
and attendance there. 
Daily reading, writing, hear- 
ing, and seeing. 
Daily practice in declamation. 
Discretion. 
Ill habits attended to, and 

corrected. 
To note what is suitable and 
becoming in others, and by 
what means they succeed 
or fail. 
Though the task difficult, not 
to despair* — 

Cic, and Quint* Sparsim. 



FREE WILL. 

The sentiment of moral liberty is one of the 
strongest in human nature.— ^ea^/iV. 289. 

The contrary doctrine (i. e. that of necessity) 
is in direct contradiction to the general belief of 
all men in all ages. — ib. 

The reasoning by which the doctrine of neces- 
sity is supported did never produce a serious 
and steady conviction: common sense still 
declared it to be false. — ih. 

Quare si nulla est hamanis conciliis^ actioni- 
busque libertas, quantus occasus humanarum 
rerum consequatur^ liquet. Frnstra enim bonis 
malisque praemia^ paenaeve proponuntnr^ qu^ 
nullus meruit liber ae voluntarius motus animo- 
rum. Idque omnium videbitur iniquissimum^ 
quod nunc aequissimum judicatur, vel puniri 
improbos^ vel remunerari probos : quosad alte-* 
rutrum non propria niittit voluntas, sed futuri 
cogit certa necessitas. Nee vitia igitur, nee 
virtutes quidquam fiicrint, sed omnium meri- 
tomm potius mista atque indiscreta confusio ; 
quoque nihil sceleratius excogitari potest, cum 
ex providentia rerum, omnis ordo ducatur, nihil- 
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que conciliis liceat humanis^ fit^ ut vitia quoque 
nostra ad booorum omniuin referantur autorem, 
Igitur no sprandi aliquid nee deprecaudi ulla 
ratio est^ quid enim vel speret quisquara vel 
etiam deprecetur quando optanda omnia, series 
inflexa connectit ? Auferetur igitur unieum 
illud inter homines deumque commercium, spe- 
randi scilicet ac deprecaudi^ siquidem justae. 
humilitatis pretio, inaestimabilem vicem divinse. 
Gratise promeremur, qui solus modus est^ quo 
cum Deo coUoqui homines posse videantur^ illi- 
que inaccessae lucis prius quoque quam im- 
petrent, ipsa supplicandi ratione conjungi : quae 
si recepta futurorum necessitate, nihil virium 
habere credantur, quid erit, quo summo illi 
rerum principi connect! atque adhserere pos- 
simus. — Bcetius. p. 244. 

Sed in hac cohserentium sibi serie causarum, 
estne ulla nostri arhitrii libertas^an ipsos quoque 
humanorum motus animorum fatalis catena^ 
constringit? Est, neque enim fuerit ulla ra- 
tionalis natura, quin eidem libertas adsit arbitrii. 
Nam quod ratione uti naturaliter potest, id 

* By fatcy the stoics seem to have understood a series of 
•events appointed by the immutable counsel of God ; or, that 
law of his providence by which he governs the world. It is 
evident, by their writings, that they meant it in no sense which 
interferes with the liberty of human actions. — Carter's Intro, 
sec. l7ftoEpictetus, Bcetiusy S,P. 
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habet judicium^ quo quodque discerat per se 
igitur fugienda^ optandave dignoscit. Quod 
vero quis optandum esse judicat, petit ; refugit 
vero^ quod exist imat esse fugiendum. Quare 
quibus inest ratio, ipsis etiam inest volendi no- 
lendique libertas. — Boetiiis. lib. v. prosa. 2. p. 
239, 8vo. 

Quae cum ita sint, manet intemerata morta- 
libus arbitrii libertas. Nee iniquse leges, solutis 
omni necessitate voluntatibus, prsemia paenas- 
que propoQunt. Manet etiam spectator desuper 
cunctorum Deus, bonis praemia, malis suppiicia 
dispensans. Nee frustra sunt in Deo positae 
spes precesque, quae cum rectae sunt, inefficaces 
esse non possunt. Aversamini igitur vitia, colite 
virtutes, ad rectas spes animum sublevate, 
bumiles preces in excelsa porrigite. Magna 
vobis est, si dissimulare non vultis, necessitas 
indicta probitatis, cum ante oculos agitis judicis 
euncta cernantis. — ib. lib. v. pr. 6. 

Intelligence and reason can pursue the course 
it is naturally fitted for, and wills through every 
obstacle. You have this liberty every where. 
Now, to the cylinder it is not given to move 
every where in its proper motion, nor to the 
water, nor to the fire, nor to any of those other 
things which are governed by a nature, or a 
soul irrational. — -Mar. Anton, book x. p. 393. 
(Glasc.) 
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La maggior doii» che Dio pet m\\bl larghesasa 

Fosse creaado, ealla sua boatade 

Fiu confirxnato, e quQl qu'ei piu approzza 

Fu, della volunta la libertade 

LH che, la creature intelligenti 

£ tutte e sole furo et son dotate. 

Dante, del Paradiso, canto v. 



Se tutto 



Movesse di necessitate 
Se cosi fosse, in vol fora distrutto 
Idbero arbitrio, et non fera ginstizia 
Per ben letizia, et per male aver lutto. 

Jkp^ie, PurgaU canto xvi. 

The liberty of the human will is enforced by 
Voltaire^ with all his philosophical and practical 
powers against fatalism, 

Vols de la liberty cet enneipi HHitin, 

Aveugle partisan d'un aveugle d?stin ; 

£n tends comme il consulte, approuve, ou d^lib6re, 

Entends de quel reproche il couvre un adversaire, 

Vois comment d*un rival il cherchek se venger, 

Comme il punit son fils, et le veut corriger. 

II le croyoit done libre ? Oui sans doute, et lui-meme 

D^ent k chaque pas son funeste syst^me. 

II mentoit k son coeur, en voulant expliquer 

Ce dogme absurde k croire, absurde k pratiquer, 

II reconnoit en lui le sentiment qu'il brave 

II agit comme libre, et parle comme esclave. 

EAfu9gp&$ aqniM Trajfras ^&i9.^-^ Alcidimas in 
Aristot. 26. 
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The will is that part of the soul by which it 
is determined of itself, and, by virtue of an 
active principle inherent in its nature, to seek 
for what is agreeable to it, to act after a certain 
manner, and to do or to omit an action with a 
view to happiness. It is accompanied generally 
with liberty. 

Liberty is that force or power of the soul 
whereby it modifies and regulates its operations 
as it pleases, so as to be able to suspend, con- 
tinue^ or alter its deliberations and actions ; in 
a word, so as to be capable to determine and 
act with choice according as he thinks proper. 

Habit — ^We begin to do a thing with pain, 
and by an effort of reason ; afterwards we fami- 
liarise ourselves to it by degrees ; then, a fre- 
quency of acts renders it easier to us : the repug- 
nance ceases ; we view the thing in a different 
light from what we did before, and use, at length, 
makes us love a thing that before was the object 
of our aversion. 

Instinct, — Moral instinct is that natural bent 
or inclination which prompt's us to approve of 
certain things as good and commendable, and 
to condemn others as bad and bfameable, inde- 
pendent of reflection ; or if, instead of instinct, 
it is called moral sense, then it is a faculty of 
the mind which instantly discerns, in certain 
cases, moral good and evil by a kind (A sensa- 
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tion and taste independeDt of reason and re- 
flection. 

Reason. — ^The faculty of comparing ideas, of 
investigating the mutual relations of things« and 
from thence inferring just consequences; serving 
to illustrate, to prove, extend, and apply what 
our natural sense already gives us to under- 
stand. 

Certain things, not from any outward impe- 
diment, but from his own intention or design 
and self-limitation, appear impossible even to 
God himself. As, to make that never to have 
be.en done which has really been done ; to recall 
that which is past, or to contradict his own 
laws or nature ; as not to be wise, beneficent, 
merciful ; to be untrue ; to die. 

*' But past, who can recall ; or ^on^, undo? 

•^ Not God omnipotent/' 

Milton. 

May it not, therefore, without offence or im- 
piety, be presumed that God may have limited 
his own prescience, so far as not to extend it to 
the knowledge of the manner in which man will 
use his free will, or liberty of action. If so. 

The soul is an agent, where activity displays 
itself by a series of different operations, which 
having been distinguished by different names, 
^r^ likewise attributed to different facqlti^s ; 
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the chief ot these faculties are — the understand- 
ing, will, and liberty. The soul is, indeed, a 
simple being; but this does not hinder us, when 
we attend to its different ways of 'operating, 
from considering it as a subject in which dif- 
ferent powers of acting reside, and from giving 
different denominations to these powers. If we 
consider the thing in this manner, we shall find 
it will give a greater exactness and perspicuity 
to our ideas. Let us remember, therefore, that 
these faculties are nothing else but the different 
powers of acting inherent in the mind, by which 
it performs all its operations. — 1 Burl. 5. 

Thus, the senses taken for the sensitive 
faculty, the imagination also, and the memory, 
must be all reduced to the understanding. In 
fact, the senses, considered in this manner, are 
nothing else but the understanding itself, as it 
makes use of the senses and organs of the body 
to perceive corporeal objects ; the imagination, 
likewise, is nothing but the understanding, as it 
perceives absent objects not in themselves but 
by their images formed in the brain. The 
memoiy,in fine, is no more than the understand- 
ing, considered as possessed of the faculty of 
retaining the ideas it forms of things, and 
capable of representing them to itself whenever 
there is occasion. — 1 Burl. 9. 

t 
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Instincts, inclinations, and passions, are re- 
ducible to the will; though instincts are neces- 
sarily the same in all men, being sentiments 
excited by the wants of the body. — 1 Burl. 14. 

Liberty, like the will, has goodness and truth 
for its object {ib. 16) ; though the exercise of it 
is restrained to non-evident truths and particular 
goods (p. 21) ; since, in respect to good and evil, 
truth and falsehood, considered in general and 
as such, we cannot, properly speaking, exercise 
our liberty, by reason that we feel ourselves 
drawn towards the one by an invincible pro- 
pensity, and estranged from the other by a 
natural and insuperable aversion (p. 19); the end 
of the Deity in creating man being to render him 
happy, and happiness* not being to be obtained 
any other way than by the knowledge of truth 
and by the possession of real good (p. 21). Oa 
this principle of human liberty is built the whole 
system of humanity, reflections, deliberations, 
researches, actions, gratitude, anger, complaints, 

* Happiness is well defined to be that internal satisfacticm 
arising from the possession of good^ which is whatever is 
suitable or agreeable to man for his preservation, perfection, 
convenieney^ entertainment, or pleasure.-—! Burl, ; or, ac- 
cording to Harris — that which is agreeable to oor nature, 
conducive to well-being, accommodated tq all places and 
times; durable, sel&derived, and indeprivable : {u e.) rectitude 
of conducts 
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blame, friendship, benevolence, judgments^ good 
and evil, virtue and vice, imputation (p. 25). 

In restraining the exercise of liberty to par- 
ticular goods and non-evident truths, without 
extending itself to good in general, or to such 
truths as are perfectly clear, God has furnished 
us with another subject to admire his wisdom 
and goodness in the constitution of man ; since, 
if it is admitted that his end in creating man 
was to render him happy, it will be soon agreed 
that man cannot attain to happiness any other 
way than by the knowledge of truth and by the 
possession of real good. — Burl. Sparsim. 

Perhaps it may be said that the belief of 
moral liberty is attended with equal difficulties 
with the doctrine of necessity; for that to 
reconcile the contingency of human actions with 
the prescience of God is as impossible as to 
reconcile necessity with his goodness and wis- 
dom. 1. It implies not any reflection on the 
divine power to say that it cannot perform 
impossibilities; so, neither does it imply any 
reflection on his knowledge to say that he 
cannot foresee as certain that which he himself 
has determined to be not certain, but contingents 
No man will take upon himself to say that he 
distinctly understands the manner in which the 
Deity acts, perceives and knows : shall I then 

i2 
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conclude, because I cannot fully comprehend 
the manner in which the Divine prescience 
operates, that, therefore, the Deity is not in- 
finitely perfect? or that, therefore, I cannot be 
certain of the truth of a sentiment which is 
warranted by my constant experience and by 
that of all mankind ? 

That I am a free agent I know and believe; 
that God foresees whatever can be foreseen, as 
he can do whatever can he done, I also know 
and believe ; nor have the fatalists ever proved, 
nor can they ever prove, that the one belief is 
inconsistent with the other. — Beattie, on Truth, 
Sparsim, 315. 

IMPUTABILITY, 

Every action, or omission even, subject to the 
direction of man, can be charged to the account 
of the person in whose power it was to do or let 
it alone; and, on the contrary, every action 
whose existence or non-existence does not de^ 
pend upon our. will cannot be imputed to us^ 

Omissions are ranked, by all civilians and 
moralists, amongst the number of actions, as the 
effect of a voluntary suspension of the exercise of 
our faculties.— 1 Burl 35. 

But God, as a governor, cannot possibly act 
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according to mere arbitrary will, but according 
to the invariable rules only of justice and mercy. 
He will punish no man for doing any thing be 
could not avoid, neither for omitting what he 
could not possibly do. — Westley. 

And it may reasonably, by the same rule, 
be inferred, that no man will be punished for a 
particular belief, however erroneous, where his 
reason is not, after due examination and pains 
taken, convinced by the evidence or the argu- 
ment deduced from it ; 

*' For no man's &ith depends upon' his will." 

Dryden^ 

So Chillingworth says, ^^ If I be desirous to 
know the truth and diligent in seeking it, and 
yet, through human infirmity, fall into error, that 
error cannot be damnable."' 

Qui rumfadt quod facere debet, videtury'acere 
adversus ea quse non facit — Digest. 

. Moral necessity consists in the impression 
made on us by some particular motives, which 
determine us to act after a certain manner and 
do not permit us to act rationally the opposite 
way. — 1 Burl. 61. 

Obligation is a restriction of natural liberty 
produced by reason. — ib. 62. 
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A power of doing any thing5 and righi to do 
itj are quite different ideas ; nor does one infer 
the other : a doctrine suited to tyrants or ban* 
ditti, but directly opposite to the peace and 
general good of matakind.^ — WoolL 241. 

Neque opinione, sed natursl constitutiim esse 
jus. — Cic. 

Right is a power that a man hath to make 
use of his liberty and natural strength in a 
particular manner, either in regard to himself or 
in respect to other men, so far as this exercise of 
his strength or liberty is approved by reason. — 
1 Burl. 68. We must not, therefore, coilfound 
a simple power>with right A simple po\^r is 
a mere physical quality : it is st poWei^ oF acting 
in the full extent of our natural (Strength iind 
liberty. Bui the idea of right is mord confined. 
This includes a relation of agreeableness to «t 
rule which modifies the physical poVj^ei*, and 
directs its operations in a manner proper to 
conduct man to a certain end (ib. 69 ) Right 
is, therefore, d moral quality. No rights ditn 
be renounced which of themsehes have u natural 
connection with ouf* duties^ or which are giVen 
to man only as a itieans to perform th^W. 
ib. 74. 
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The different helps which men receive from 
one another ought to be equally ranked^ among 
natural meansy with those which every one finds 
within himself and draws from his own fund. — 
1 Burl 182. 

REPEtfTANCB AND PARDON. 

It is an article of natural religion that for- 
giveness does certmnly follow repentance. If 
God be a merciful and benign Being (and to 
doubt it were impiety) he will accept the pay- 
ment we are able to make, and not insist on 
impossible demands with his frail bankrupt 
creatures. No generous man even but will for- 
give his enemy, much more his child^ if he dis- 
approves the wrong he has done, is really grieved 
for itj is desirous to make amends even by suf- 
fering for the honour of the person injured; 
how much more shall God forgive all persons 
thus disposed and reformed^ since there is no 
generosity in man but what is with his nature 
infused into him by God ? 

Not only mercy but wisdom will effectually 
dispose God to forgive the penitent, because the 
creature reformed by penitence is such as it 
ought to be and such as God willeth it which, 
being so, it can be no wisdom in God to afflict it 
unnecessarily. It is not justice, but rage, to 
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punish where the person is already mended. 
When we argue thus, from any of the known and 
certain attributes of God, we are as sure of the 
conclusion as if the thing was to be discerned 
by sense, since no sensible thing is more certain 
than the attributes of God. — iVye, of Natural 
and Revealed Religion^ p. 85, 86. 

So, Locke has the same sentiments, and srays^ 
*^ God has, by the light of reason, revealed to 
all mankind who would make use of that light, 
that he was good and merciful. The same 
spark of the divine nature and knowledge in 
man, which, making him a man, shewed him the 
law he was under as man, shewed him also the 
way of atoning the merciful, kind, compas- 
sionate Author and Father of him and bis 
being when he had transgressed that law. He 
that made use of this candle of the Lord, so far 
as to find what was his duty, could not miss to 
find also the way to reconciliation and forgive^ 
ness when he had failed of his duty." 

The law is the eternal, immutable, standard 
of right ; and a part of that law is, that a man 
should forgive not only his children but his 
enemies, upon their repentance, asking pardon, 
and amendment ; and, therefore, he could not 
doubt that the author of this law, and the God 
of patience and consolation, who is rich in 
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luercy^ would forgive his frail offspring if they 
acknowledged their faults^ disapproved the 
iniquity of their transgressions, begged his 
pardon, and resolved in earnest for the future 
to conform their actions to this rule, which they 
owned to be just and right — this way of recon- 
ciliation — this hope of atonement — the light of 
nature revealed to them. — Lockers Reasonable-- 
ness of Charity y 8fc. p. 255. 562. 



D E A T H. 

He that is ow God^ is tlie God of salvaAioo^ 
the God of the sfnrits of all fleshy and unto God 
the Lord belong the mues from deatb*-r^SlfMe. 

And why art thou against the pleasuA of iJtm 
Most High ? Fear not the sentence of death. 
Remember them that have been before thee^ and 
that come after, for this is the sentence of the 
Lord over all flesh. — ib. 

So man lieth down, and riseth not, till his 
change come* Vet out of our Jlesh shall we see 
God. — ^Bible ; Job. 

No man at death parts with, or is deprived of, 
what is either past or future; for, how can one 
take from a man what he hath not ? the present 
moment is all which he is deprived of, since 
that is ail he has : a man cannot be deprived, 
or part with what he has not. — M. Anton, vol. i. 
p. 112. 

The duration of human life is a point ; its sab* 
stance perpetually flowing ; the senses obscure, 
and the bbdy tending to putrefaction ; the soul 
is restless ; fortune, uncertain ; and fame, ii^u- 
dicious. To sum up all, the body and all 
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things related to it are like a river ; what belongi 
to the animal life is a dream and smoke, like a 
warfare and a journey in a strange land ; sur- 
viving fame is but oblivion. What is it, then, 
which can conduct us honourably out of life, 
and accompany us in o\xv future progress ? — ^Phi- 
losophy alone ; and this Consists in preserving 
the divinity within us free from all affronts and 
injuries, superior to pleasure and pain, doing 
nothing either inconsiderately or insincerely and 
hypocritically ; independent of what others may 
do or not do; embracing cheerfully whatever 
befals or is appointed as coming from him 
from whom itself was derived ; and, above all, 
expecting deaths with calm satisfaction, as con- 
ceiving it to be only a dissolution of those 
elements of which every animal is compounded. 
—ib. 1 14. 

He who to all things prefers the soul^ the 
divinity within him, and the sacred mysteries of 
its virtues, makes no tragical exdamations, 
complaints, or groans. He needs neither solitude 
nor a crowd ; and, what is greatest of all, he 
lives without de^res or fears of death. And 
whether the soul shall use this surrounding 
body for a longer or shorter space gives him no 
solicitude. Were he to depart this moment, he 
is as ready for it as for any other work which can 
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be gracefully and with honour accomplished ; 
guarding in the whole of life against this alone,— 
that his soul should ever decline or be averse 
to any thing which becomes the rational and 
social nature. — Mar. Anton^ 1. 128. 

Safe in the hand of one Almighty power^ 
As in the natal, so the mortal hour. 

Pope* 
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Let the constant recurrence to our observa- 
tion of contrivance^* design^ and wisdom in the 
works of nature once fix upon our minds the 
belief of a God^ and, after that, all is easy. In 
the councils of a Being, possessed of the power 
and disposition which the Creator of the uni- 
verse must possess, it is not improbable that 
there should be a future state or that we should 
be acquainted with it, but the contrary. A 
future state rectifies every thing, because, if 
moral agents be made in the last event happy 
or miserable, according to their conduct in the 
station and under all the circumstances in 
which they are placed, it seems not very material 
by the operation of what causes or according tp 
what rules, or even, if you please to call it so, by 
what chance or caprice these stations are as- 
signed or those circumstances determined. 

* Ex. gr. The heavenly bodies, tides, &c. — See a few in- 
stances collected, p. 13. In truth, every man who will but 
open his eyes may easily collect instances without end for 
himself. 
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I 

This hypothesis^ therefore^ solves all that objec- 
tion to the Divine care and goodness which the 
pi-omiscuou8 di^tnhutioQ of goo4 and evil (I do 
not mean in the doubtful advantages of riches 
and grandeur, but in the unquestionably im- 
portant distinctions of health and sickness, 
strength and infirmity, bodily ease and pain, 
mental alacrity and depression,) is apt, on so 
many occasions^ to create* This one truth 
changes the nature of things, gives oitier to 
eotifusion, and makes the moral world of a piece 
with the natural. — 2 Palqf's Evidences, 409. 

The obstruction which arises from the shock 
which the imagination and the senses receive 
from the effects and the appearances of death, 
to the expectation of either a continued or a 
future existence, although of a nature to act 
very forcibly, will be found upon reflection to 
reside more in our habits of apprehension than 
in the subject ; and that the giving way to it, 
when we have reasonable grounds for the con- 
trary, is rather an indulging the imagination 
than any thing else. 

Abstractedly considered, that is, considered 
without relation to the difference ivhich habit, 
and merely habit, produces in our faculties and 
modes of apprehension, I do not perceive any 
thing more in the resurrection of a dead man. 
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than in the conception of a child^* exoq>t it b^ 
this, that the one comes into his worid with a 
system of prior consciousness about him*f- which 
the other does not, and no person will say that 
he knows enough of either subject^ to perceive 
that this circumstance makes such a difference 
in the two cases, that the one should be easy 
and the other impossible ; the one natural and 
the other not so. To the first man the succes- 
sion of the species would be as incomprehensible 
as the resurrection of the dead is to us. But 
whether these or any other attempts to satisfy 
the imagination bear any resemblance to the 
truth, or whether the imagination, which, as I 
have said before, is the mere slave of habit, can 
be satisfied or not, when a future state is not 
only perfectly consifitent with the attributes of 
the Being who governs the universe ; but when 
it is more — ^when it alone removes the appear- 
ances of contrariety, which attends the operation 
of his will towards creatures of comparative 
merit and demerit ; of reward and punishment—* 
we ought to set our minds at rest, with the 

* La resurrection est la chose du monde la plus simple. // 
n*est p(u plus iurprenant de nailre deux fois^ gu'unet Tout 
est resurrection dans ce monde. Les chenilles ressuscitent en 
papillons. Un noyau mis en terre ressuscite en arbre.-^ 
VoUaire. 

t Cicero insists, that the child does so.-— See 
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assurance that, in the resources of creative 
wisdom^ expedients cannot be wanted to carry 
into effisct What the Deity hath purposed : that 
either a new and mighty influence will descend 
upon the human world to resuscitate extin^ 
guished consciousness^ or that amidst the other 
wonderful contrivances with which the universe 
abounds^ and by some of which we see <mmal 
life,^ in many instances, assuming improved 
forms of existenccy acquiring new organs, new 
perceptions, and new sources of enjoyment; 
provision is also made, though % means^ in 

secret to us, as all the great processes .ef 

$ 

* Butterflies and moths lay eggs which produce .cater- 
pillars, and these caterpillars, after feeding upon vegetable 
food, spin themselves frame-houses or beds — cocoons — in 
which they are transformed into aurelias, and from which they 
burst forth as perfect winged insects. The three states of the 
caterpillar, larva, and butterfly, have been applied to typify 
the human being : its terrestrial form, aj^arent death, and 
ultimate celestial destination. And it seems much more 
extraordinary that a sordid and crawling worm should be* 
come a beautiful and active fly — that an inhabitant of the dark 
and fcettd dunghill should, in an instant, entirely change its 
form, rise into the blue air, and enjoy the sunbeams-^-tfaah tint 
a being whose pursuits here have been after truth, and an 
undying name, and whose purest happiness has been derived 
from the acquisition of intellectual power and finite know- 
ledge, should rise hereafter into a state of beinjg where im- 
mortality is no longer a name, and ascend to the source of 
unbounded power and infinite wisdom.^^/S'a/mon. 217 
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nature* are, for' conducting the objects of 
God's moral government, through the necessary 
changes of their frame, to those final distinctions 
of happiness and misery which he hath declared 
to be reserved for obedience and transgression, 
for virtue and vice, for the use and the neglect, 
the right and the wrong employment of the 
faculties and opportunities with which he hath 
been pleased seva^Uy to entrust and to try qs: 
— 2 Pal€t/*s Eviehncesj 411. 

In every thing which respects this awful and 
glorious change we have a wise and powerfnl 
Being, the Author^ in nature of infinitely vari- 
ous expedients, for infinitely various ends, to 
rely on for the choice and appointment of means 
adequate to the execution of any plan which his 
goodness* or his justice may have formed for 
the moral and accountable part of his terrestrial 
creation. That great office rests with him. Be 
it ours to hope and to prepare, under a firm and 
settled persuasion/ that living and dying we are 
his — that life is passed in his constant presence 
—that death resigns us to his merciful disposal: 
•— Pa/ey** Theology. 

Verily, there is a reward for the righteous; 
doubtless there is a God that judgeth the earth; 
^•^Psalm. ' 

* Ex. gr. Gravitation or attraction, electricity, magnetism.^ 

K 
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Besides the principles of which we consist, 
and the actions which flow from us, the consi* 
deration of the things without us^ and the na- 
tural variation in the creature, will render a 
resurrection highly probable. Every space of 
twenty-four hours teachetb thus much) in which 
there is always a revolution amQuntlog to a 
resurrection. The day dies into a nighty md is 
buried in silence and in darkness ; in the next 
morning it appearetb again and revivetb, open- 
ing the grave of darkness, rising from the dead 
of night: this a diurnal resurrection. As the 
day dies into night, so doth the summer into 
winter : the sap is said to descend into the roots, 
and there it lies buried in the ground; the earth 
is covered with the snow, or crusted with frost, 
and becomes a general sepulchre; when the 
spring appearetb all begin to rise^ the plants and 
flowers peep out of their graves, revive, and 
grow, and flourish : this is the annual resurrec* 
tion. The corn by which we live, and for want 
of which we perish with famine, i(^, notwith<«> 
3tanding, cast upon the earth and buried in the 
ground with a design that it may corrupt, and 
being corrupted, may revive and multiply : our 
bodies are fed by this constant experiment^ 
and we continue the present life by succession of 
resurrections. Thus all things are pi*epared by 
corrupting, are preserved by perishing, and 
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revive by dying ; and can we think that man, 
the Lford of all these things Vhich thus die and 
revive for him, should be detained in death as 
never to live again? Is it imaginable that God 
should thus restore all things to man and not 
restore man to himself? If there were no other 
consideration but of the principles of human 
nature, of the liberty and remunerability of 
hnman actions, and of the natural revolutions 
and resurrections of other ci'eatures, it were 
abundantly sufficient to render the resurrection 
of oar bodies highly probable r— Bishop Pearson, 
Expos, art. 11. — " The very dust of whose writ- 
ings'* Bentley pronounced " to be gold/' 

We may conclude the souls of men to be 
immortal from the nature of God ; for, if he is 
(which rarely no roan doubts) a perfect Being, 
he, as such, can do nothing inconsistent with 
perfect or right reason ; and then, no Being, nor 
drcumstanee of any Being, can come from him 
as its cause, which it is not agreeable to such 
reason should be; or, which is the same, he 
cannot but deal reasonably with all his depen* 
dents. And then again, if we are in the number 
of these, and the mortalitij of the human soul 
does not consist with reason, we may be sure 
it is immortal; as sure as we can be of any 
tiling by the use of our faculties, and that is as 
sure as we can be of any thing. Whether, 

k2 
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therefore, that doth consist with reason is to be 
inquired. To produce a being into a state of- 
clear happiness^ in any degree, can be no injury 
to it ; or into a state of mixt happiness^ provided 
the happiness certainly overbalances the con- 
trary, and the unhappy or suffering part be opt 
greater than what that being would choois^, in 
order to obtain that happiness^ or, rather than 
lose it. Nor, again, can any wroi^ be doue by 
producing a being subject to more niisei^ thaxi 
happiness, if that being hath it in his pwnpow,^, 
to avoid the misery, or so much of it as may^ 
leave the remainder of misery not greater than 
what he would rather sustain than miss the 
proportion of happiness : the only case» then, by 
which wrong can be done in the production of 
any being is, when it is necessarily and irre- 
mediably to be miserable without any recom- 
pense or balance of that misery ; and this is a 
case so grievous, so utterly irreconcileabli^ to all. 
reason, that the heart of a reasoning and consi- 
dering man can scarce bear the thought of it. 
So much every one must understand of the 
nature of reason and justice as to allow th^e 
things for truths incontestible. Now, then, he 
who says the soul of man is mortal must say 
one of these two things : either that Goo .is an 
unreasonable, unjust, cruel Being (which it is 
horrible almost for a moment to think or to 
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express) ; or that no many in respect of this life^ 
which according to him is all, has a greater 
share of misery unavoidable than of happiness. 
To say the former, is to contradict that which 
has been proved beyond contradiction ; to which 
I may add, that this is to avow such an un- 
worthy, impious, notion of the Supreme Being 
as one would not entertain without caution of 
the wo7*st of men ; such a one as even the person 
himself as says this must know to be false. 
For he cannot but see, and must own, many in- 
stances of the reasonableness and beneficence of 
the Deity ; not one of which could be if cruelty 
and unreasonableness were his inclination, since 
He has the power to execute his own inclina* 
tions thoroughly y and is a Being uniform in his 
nature. Then to say the latter, is to contradict 
the whole story of mankind and even one's own 
serlses. Consider well the dreadful effects of 
many wars, and ail those barbarous desolations 
which we read of; what cruel tyrants there are 
and have been in the world, who (at least in 
their fits) divert themselves with the pangs and 
convulsions of their fellow-creatures ; what 
slavery is, and how many men have been 
brought into that lamentable state ; how many 
have been ruined by accidents unforeseen ; how 
many have suffered or been undone by unjust 
laws, judges, witnesses, &c. ; how many have 
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brought incurable diseases^ or the causes of 
them, and of great torments, into the world with 
them; how many more, such bodily infirmities 
and disadvantages as have rendered their 
wliole lives uneasy; how many are born ia 
such circumstances as make their only in- 
heritance to be invincible poverty and trouble. 
Instances are endless in history. Consider the 
many massacres, persecutions, and miseries 
consequent upon them, which false religion 
has caused, authorised, sanctified ! Hardships 
and sufferings present themselves daily Now, 
among all those millions who have sufiered 
eminently y can it be imagined that there have 
not been multitudes whose griefs and pangs 
have/i?r outweighed all their enjoyments, and 
yet who have not been able, either by their in- 
nocence, their prudence, or any power in thena, 
to escape that bitter draught which they have 
drunk? And then, how can we acquit the 
justice and reasonableness of that Being upon 
whom these unhappy creatures depend, and who 
leaves them such great losers by their existence, 
if there be no future state where the proper 
amends may be made ? So that the argument 
is brought to this undeniable issue: if the soul 
of man is not immortal^* either there is no God 

• Or, if there be not a future state of rewards and 
punishments. 
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upon whom we depend^ or he is an unreasonable 
Being ; or there never has been any man whose 
sufferings in this world have exceeded his enjoy- 
ments^ without his being the cause of it himself. 
But surely not one of these things can be truly 
said« That which aggravates the hard case of 
tbiese sufferers, if there be no future state in 
which their past sufferings may be brought into 
the account and recompensed, is, that many 
times their persecutors and tormentors pass their 
lives in plenty and grandeur; that is, the innocent 
have not only the portion that properly belongs 
to the criminal and unreasonable part of man« 
kind, but the guilty have that which belongs 
rather to the innocent. Such a transposition of 
rewards and punishments, ending in itself with- 
out any respect to something which is to follow 
heiieafter, can never consist with the nature of a 
governor who is not very much below rational : 
a thought which God forbid any one should 
entertain of Him, To suppose the virtuous and 
wise left ultimately, but in the same state, with 
the unjust and profligate, is to suppose such a 
constitution of nature as never can flow from a 
principle of reason, a God of truth and equity ; 
and, therefore, such a constitution as leaves the 
former in a worse condition than the other can 
much less be supposed. If virtue tends to make 
men happy even here^ it does not follow that 
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there are no cases in yv'hich the usual effect of 
virtue may. not be overpowered • by disease, vio- 
lence, and disasters. It does not. render .n^en 
invulnerable, nor prevent panycalamities^lioder 
which virtue and vice must fail undistinguished. 
If there were even only some few, nay, put one 
instance of ep.ch kind in the world ; yiz. of wn- 
fortunate virtue and prosperous wickedness ^ it 
would be to me a sufficient , argument for a 
future state, because God cannot be unjust or 
unreasonable in any one instancy. And lujast 
he end here? Is this the. period of bis ,beipg? 
Is this all? Did he come into the world* only 
to make his way through the press amidst many 
justlings and tiard struggles, with at best only 
a few deceitful little fugacious pleas.ure§ iqter- 
spersed^ and so go out of it again? Can this bean 
end worthy a First Cause perfectly reasonMe ? 
Would any one send a man upon such ajoum^ 
as this — only that the man might faint and 
expire at the end of it, and all bis thoughts 
perish ; that is, for no end at all, or for the punufir- 
ment of one whom I suppose never to haye hurt 
him nor ever to have been capable of hurting 
him ? And can we impute that to God! — IVoqIL 
200, fij'c, Sparsim. 

, This thought is illustrated and extended .by 
J^ooArer in his Ecclesiast. Polity , book i. p.27i : 
If the soul of man did serve only to give hini 
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being in this life, then things appertaining unto 
this life would content him, as we see they do 
other creatures ; which creatures, enjoying what 
they live by, seek no further, but in this conten- 
tation do shew a kind of acknowledgment that 
there is no higher good, which doth any way 
belong unto them : with us, it is otherwise ; for, 
although the beauties, riches, honours^ sciences, 
virtues, and perfections of all men living were 
in th\s present possession of one, yet somewhat 
beyond and above all this would still be thought 
and earnestly thirsted for. . So that nature, even 
in this Iifi^> doth plainly claim and call for a 
more divine perfection. 

- Fancy a man walking in some retired field, 
far from noise and free from prejudice, to debate 
this matter with himself, and then judge whe- 
ther such meditations as these Would not be 
just:*-^* I think I may be sure, that neither /j/e- 
J09s matter nor the vegetative tribe, that stone, 
that flower, that tree, have any reflex thoughts ; 
not dt) the sensitive animals, that sheep, that ox, 
seem to have any such thing, or but in the lowest 
degi^e^ and in respect of present objects only. 
They do not reason nor , discourse. I may, 
;therefore, certainly pretend to be i$oiiiiething 
muck above all these things. I apprehend and 
<;on»ider not only these external objects acting 
at present on my nerves, but have ideas raised 
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within myself of a higher order ^ and many, t 
cannot only represetit to myself things that ure 
or have heen^ but deduce many things from 
them ; make excursions into futur it j/^ and fore- 
see much of what will be^ or at least may be ; 
by strict thinking, I had almost said^ get into 
another world beforehand : and, whether 1 shall 
live in some other state after death or not, I am 
certainly a being capable of such expectation^ 
and cannot but be solicitous about it. None of 
which things can be said of those clods or those 
brutes! Can I, then, be designed for nothing 
further than just to eat, drink, sleep, walk about, 
and act upon this earth; that is, to have no 
further being than what these brutes have so far 
beneath me? Can I be made capable of such 
great expectations which those animals know 
nothing of— happier by far, in thid regard, than 
I am — if we must die alike, only to be dis- 
appointed at last? Thus placed, just on the 
confines of another and a better world, and fed 
with hopes of penetrating into it, and enjoying 
it, only to make a short appearance here, and 
then to be shut out and totally sunk ? Must I, 
then, when I bid ray last farewell to these walks ; 
when I close these lids, and yonder blue regions 
and all this scene darken upon me and go out ; 
must 1, then, only serve to furnish dust, to be 
mingled with the ashes of these herds and plants, 
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or with this dirt under my feet ? Ha?e I been 
set so far above them m /£/e, only to be levelled 
with them at death }---WoolL 209. 8vo. 

Addison^ in the 11 Ub Spectator y has finely 
iUustnM;ed tbi$ thought :^-^^ How can it enter 
into the thoughts of niao, that the soul which is 
capable of such immense perfections, and of re- 
ceiving new improvements to all eternity, shall 
fall away into nothing almost as soon as it is 
created. Are such abilities made to no purpose? 
A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he 
can never pass : in a few years he has all the 
endowments he is capable of ; and were he to 
live ten thousand more, would be the same thing 
be is at presents Were a human soul thus at a 
stand in her accompUshments, were her faculties 
to be fullblown and incapable of further enlarge- 
ments, I could imagine it might fall away in- 
sensibly, and drop at once into a state of anni- 
hiiation» But, can we believe, a thinking being, 
that is in a perpetual progress of improvements, 
and travelling on from perfection to perfection, 
after having just looked abroad into the works 
of its Creator, and miade a few discoveries of his 
infinite goodness, wisdom and power, must 
perish at her first setting out, and in t|ie veiy 
beginning of her inquiries ?'•' 

Permanere animos arbitraipor consc^nsu na- 
tionum omnium. — Cic. 
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• The soul, when it parts from this gross body, 
will pass by some law into some new seat or 
state, agreeable to the state of it.— /FooK. 212. 

Ex humiii atque depresso in eum emicabit 
loeum, qtiisquis ille est, qui solutos Vinculis 
atiimos beato recipit sinu*-^ /Seneca. 

In this new state or place of abode, there may 
be different stations befitting the difference of 
pai^ticular souls among themselves, as they are 
more or less perfect in their kind. 

The great difference of human souls, v^ith 
iiespect to perfection and imperfection, lies in 
their diflfereht degrees and habits of reasonable- 
ness and unreasonableness, and according to 
these differences, it is reasonable to think the 
soul6 of men will find their stations in the 
future world. 

Hence it follows, that the practice bf reason, 
in its just extfent, is the great preparative for 
deatth, and the means of advancing bur happi- 
ness throngh all our subseiqaent duration. — 
JVobll. adfinem. 

The last and highest estate of perfection 
whereof we speak, is received of men in the 
nature of a reward. Rewards do always pre- 
suppose such duties performed as are re- 
wardable. Our natural means, therefore, unto 
blessedness, are our works; nor is it possible 
that nature should ever find any other way to 
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salvfttioa than only this.^^Hooker, book i. 
p. 27. 

It i& absolutely necessary for us to gain habits 
of virtue in this life, if we would enjoy the plea- 
sures of the next; the state of bliss we. call 
heaven will not be capable of affecting those 
mio^s which are Aot thus qualifiedfor.it; we 
must, m tf\ii% wpirld, gain a, relish of . tru()i and 
virtue if we would be able to taste that know- 
ledge and perfection which are to make us. 
happy in the next. . The seeds of those spiritual 
joys and i^aptures which are to rise. up and; 
flourish in the soul to all eternity, must be 
planted in her during this her present state ^ of 
probation* In short, heaven is not to be looked 
upon only as the reward, but as the. natural* 
effect of a religious life. 

On the other hand, those evil spirits wJbo,.by 
lovig cuijitom, have contracted in the.body^ h£|bits 
of lust and sensuality* malice and reveqge, and 
aversion to every thing that is good, just; or. 
laudable, are naturally seasoned and prepared for, 
pain and^ misery ;* their torments have already 
taken root in them, they will naturally Iptecome 
their Qwn tormentors, and cherish in themselves 
those painful habits of mind which have., been 

Seraque fata 



Quae manent culpas etiatn sub orco. 

Hot Aih» iii. ode 11. 
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truly described as " the worm which , never 
dies." — Addison^ Spec. No. 447. Spar. 

Every particular custom aud habit of virtue 
will, in its own nature^ produce the heaven or a 
state of happiness in him who shall practise it ; 
as, on the contrary, every custom and habit of 
vice will be the natural hell of him in whom it 
subsists* — Dr. ScotVs Christian Life, book i. 

The end and aim of all human actions is 
some goody and there is a sovereign good, a good 
by way of excellence, which every soul pants 
after. This sovereign good must needs be per- 
fect, sole sufficient by itself; and such that 
whoever comes to know it cannot but most 
ardently seek the possession of that alone, with- 
out the least concern for any other things but 
such as are made perfect by those goods which 
have some relation thereto. But this can only 
be found in that infinite Being, who is the 
parent and cause of all other beings ; who not 
only gives to things knowable whatever they 
contain of truth, and to intelligent beings the 
faculty of knowing them, but is the author of 
their existence and essence, being himself above 
all essence both in respect to time and power. 

Without the knowledge and possession of this 
good all other things are unprofitable, for which 
reason there are but few men who arrive at 
happiness in tiiis world, and none who can 
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attain it in perfection. This good is knowledge 
and truth, which produce holiness and justice, 
by which we are, as far as it is possible, united 
and made like to God {iKMco), and also the love 
of that superlatively excellent Being, from whence 
results a pleasure that is virtuous, pure, and 
without remorse. If the soul retires pure and 
unsullied, by truly philosophising and effectually 
learning how to die (for philosophy is a pre- 
paration for death), it goes to a being like itself, 
to a Being, divine immortal and replete with 
wisdom, where it lives in the enjoyment of mar- 
vellous felicity, exempt from all its errors. 
Ignorance and ftars ; ftx>m all those passions and 
affections which once tyrannised over it; and 
from all the other evils attending human life, 
and leads a truly celestial life to all eternity : 
so that, besides the most glorious and most cer- 
tain rewards that good men receive in this 
world both from God and man, and the good 
things which probity naturally procuress for 
those, who, with constancy adhere thereto, iiey 
receive afier their deaths too, rewards both im- 
mense and innumerable ; whereas th(& wicked are 
punished in another life proportionahljf to the 
crimes they have committed in iXm.'^Eastracts 
from Plato. See the Greek passages, and the 
references in notes to Barheyrads Preface to 
Puffend. Law of N. ^ Nat. fo. 53. 
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The Last Judgment^ (a hymn composed in 
uncouth Latin and barbarous Leonine rhyme, 
yet sublkq^jl from JI/,Jf««f/{|ti<.r :f/Aai 

Dies ine, dies ilia 

' Qyando judex. est v^o^^ini^ .^,,;.^,, ^,,;, ^.^ ^^^,j 
Ciincta strict^ discussurus ! r • ^ 

1 uM mirum spargens sonum " , 

Per sepidcra f egionum ' ' ' ' . 'iJ ji'i' 31fi 
Ctget omil«s datellibb&iiinr > * - ,^ • • - ^ '^^^ bt> Jhd 
MorsBtiqiebiteiiutMni '>'!• it... 1 ,, -jvo^ihs 
Cum r^ur^et creatura , ., «,^ .^O :;:iJ Jmil 

Quid sum miser, turn dicturus 
Quem patronum rogaturus J ^ '^ '* •^'{'Hg 
Ctitatix Justus sit seeumsf i^-**^-'*^ t-J'^ bni? 
■ Bex fxfeinetidA mlij^tittis il * ^ ^ > <d // ^^o v) 

S^vanos^lbQs^pie^tigj. r* • lo i>^?r>i1 *)77 
. Justejudexultioai*..,, , ,. > ..-j ^^.,,.^ ^..^, 

Donum fac remissiouis : 

Uro supplex, et acclinis 
^ Cor coiitrittim quasi cinis ' '' '^'' "'^''^ '^"^ 

Oerecurammellm«! ** ' '^ ^ :.■• ' 3W Jxjdi 

Lad^rj^esaidiesillav i- • ♦; z ;f. ;i ^u j'i * r^j 

, Cvw.'^surget ex feriltt . . , .; . li ,v 1 1 

.Judicaudusliomorqus,^ ^, : )Mi..nar,t> f ( 
Suppiicanti parce Deus. , t^ 
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PRAYER AND MORAL DUTIES. 

• 

Plata also teaches that we ought never to 
undertake any thing irithaat prayer to God; 
but^ at the same time, declares'that God rejects' 
the prayers and sacrifices of those whose souls 
are impure, and that he suffers not himself to be 
bribed with gifts ; that a blind and immoderate 
self-love is the source of all the evils of life ; and» 
that the conquest a mati gains over himself is 
the greatest and most glorious of Victories. He 
says^ '^ that we should he always learning to die, 
and yet should bear with life in obedience to 
God, whose will it is we should not quit it till 
we have obtained his express discharge; that 
we were not bom for ourselves only, but also for 
our country, for our relations, and for the rest of 
our friends ; that we ought not to injure any man ; 
that we ought not to return evil for evil ; and, 
that it is much better to receive than* to do an 
injmy. He acknowledges that there is no law 
'in common to man and beasts, and that man is 
the only one of all the animals that has any idea 
of right, and of the Deity from whence it pro- 
ceeds. — Barbey r* 
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The stoics (inter al.) deliTOred the following 
as the precepts of theii- morality. S* the 
Greek passages. — Barbeyr. 72. 

That we ought above all tfaiit^ to liotior aM 
serve 6o(l — ^to call upon him in aU our di^ioM; 
to have our thoughts always fixed on him ; 1:6 
raise up our hearts to him ; tb likfe his cotiddct 
in' every thing, and to praUe und gii)6 thOiiks 
to him ibr all things; to obey hittf ^Idti^'AblM- 
lutely and without reserve; to reeeivte' #Sth a 
teady submission^ and' with complacency,- all 
that he is pleased to send us — ^to rest assail, 
that there is nothing more fit, nc^hitifg b^CM*, 
qothing more advantageous, nothing iiif>i^ sea- 
sonable, than tMt which he ordains to ddm6 4o 
pass^ whatever it be; to follow him,>wTthabt 
murmuring or hesitating, wherevei^ he is pleased 
to lead . us ; eonragtously to defend, and uoHh 
constancy to guard, the post he hath' assigned us^ 
whatever it b6, and to suffer a thousand deaths 
rather than abandon it. 

As to the duties of men towards one>amtfaer, 
the stoio3 taught, that each man in particular 
ought to love the rest.of mankind with alt his 
hearty aad to take care of and to interest him- 
self in every thing that concerns them ; to bear 
with and to do them no wrong, and to believe 
that all injury and injustice is a sort of impiety ; 
to exercise his bounty towards them ; to live in 
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8|ipb.atmanjier aa willcoQvinoe the \^orld of his 
\ieing thoroughly . persuaded th^t we were not 
bom for ourselves , ahnfij but for the common 
|g$^d..Af huvtmsk. mdeiyy and to do good to all 
JW(^ apcwdiiig ta our strength and abiiitiea ; to 
^ s^^isSm^ with. the^Mving done a good action^ 
jE^^.'With the favorable testimony of a good con- 
9«i>e]|^e th^neupon ; and even in some measure 
^1 iovjgfkt :U instead of seeking for witnesses, or 
tPVfVAfiiog 1^0. himself any recompense, or acting 
f jwitb a view to his 0^0 particular interest ; to go 
fg^ ^rom one good action to another, never grow- 
ls weary of doing good, but continuing through 
itl^ whole course of his life to accumulate good 
HctiQii^ upon good actions without suffering the 
,le^st; interval or vacuity to be bietween them, as if 
: in tbat^lone consisted all the advantage and 
. pleasure of )ife ; to think the opportunity of doing 
a %Q»d office to another a sufficient reward for 
the deiag it, and to esteem himself obliged to 
those who shall have furnished him there- 
cWitb;.. losing i^n it as a thing that redounds 
IK> his own profit and advantage, and conse- 
.quButly not to seek beyond himself for. either 
i profit or the praise of men. 
. ^ As to ourselves, we ought (say the stoics) to 
make the soul our fii*st and principal care 4 to 
bobor it as the most excellent part of us ; to 

l2 
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have aotkwg so miich at heart, oi;- in so j'reat 
^teem, as yirt^e an4 b?nesty:; neVer^to ^suM; 
ourselves to swerve from our duty, as far. as wei 
can attain, to the knowledge of it^ either /hroj^fh 
the desire of life, much less'of any Mother 'thW ; 
<^K through the fear or dread of tormepts^^or 
dle?ith, much lp?s of any dainage or loss whatso-^ 
e^y^r^^See the passage in Greek, ^nd rpf6r6nce,^ 

Barheyr.ih , ... , . ., .,,, 

Wh^n one man desires to obtain ^ny thing of 
another be betakes hin^sjelf to fentreaty, anc|. 
this in all ages and countries. Now^ what is 
universal may he called nati^ral ; and it is pro- 
bable God should expect that towards hinise|f 
which, by natural impulse, he projmpts ys to j)ay^ 
to every other being on whom we depend. 

Prayer is necessary to keep up a seqSjB of 
God's agency and of pur dependence. B,ut it is 
objected, if what we request be fit for us we 
shall have it without prayer ; if not/ we cannot 
obtain it by praying. But it may be agreeable 
to perfect Wisdom to grant that to our prayers^ ^ 
whi^b it. would not be to have given wit&out 
praying for. For, 1st. A favor granted to prayer 
may be naore. apt, on that very account, to jjro- 
duce goocj effects on the persons obliged. Sdly.^ 
It may be consistent with God's wisdom to' 
withhold his fayors till asked for, to encours^ge 
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devotion m his rationdt creation.' Suly» Prayer 
lias a natyral tendency to amend the petitioner 
Oimself. 

Tii^ objection to prayer supposes that a per- 
fectly wise Being must necessarily be inexor- 
able ; ,but where is the proof that inexorability 
is any part of perfect wisdom, which is explained 
to consist in bringing about the most beneficial 
ends by the wisest means. As to the constant 
BP/icACY of prayer^ it may be remarked, that 
if prayer were suffered to disturb the order of 
second causes too much, or to produce its effects 
Yith the same regularity, it would introduce a 
change in human affairs for the worse. Who 
would* labour if his necessities could, with cer- 
tainty, be supplied with prayer? How fpw 
would moderate their passions if prayer would 
infallibly restore health ? It is possible iii the 
nature of things that our prayers may in many 
instances be efficacious, and yet that our ex- 
perience of their efficacy may be obscure, since 
this Yerj^ ambiguity is necessary to the happiness* 
ahi safety of human life.— PateVyMor/PhiL 
votii. Sparsim. 

Prayer maintains that spiritual iotercoursq 
between man and his Creator, which is the. 
highest privilege of rational beings.— Jt(?<^. 

Deum et venerari, et colere debemus ; cultus 
autem Dei, est optimus, idemque castissimus. 
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atque sanctissimus, pienisshlHusque i)fdtettk;tit 
eum semper pura, itftegra, iiicofrn]|>ti, "et^inente 
et voce veneremur. Ndn enimpl^6s6p!rf sioluin, 
verum etiain majores nostri supersfitidni^tfi a 
religiohe separaverunt.-^ia de Nat. D. 2. 29J 

Roga bonam ihentem, bohaai 'valetdditiem 
anirni, deinde corporis tunc i^cito esse te dmdi&us 
cupiditatlbus solutum, ciim eo perven^ns' life 
nihil Deum roges, nisi quod 'paiirki fogare 
possis. Sic vive cum hominibus, tanquani Detis 
videat, sic loquere cum Deo, tanquatn tiodiihes 
audiant. — Seneca, letter 10'. 

I envy no quality of the mind or iritdll^ciJ ' in 
others — not genius^ power, wit or j^hc^ ; l)ut if 
I could choose what would be inost aeli^fatfnl 
and I believe most useful to fne^ I should 'j^'refer 
a firm religious belie/ to evety other blesi^irig ; 
for it makes life a discipline * of go6dne^s ; 
creates ' new hopes when * all eatthly hopes 
vanish ; and throws over the decay, the destruc- 
tion of existence, the most gorgeous bPaU fights; 
awakens life even in death, and froin corruptioa 
and decay calls up beauty and divinity ; makes 
an instrument of torture and of shame the ladder 
of assent to paradise ; and, far above all com- 
binations of earthly hopes^ calls up (lie most 
delightful visions of palms and anAarahths; the 
gardens of the blest, the security of everlasting 
joys^ where the sensualist and the sceptic view 
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only glooiD^ decays aonibilatiou^ and despaip* — 
fSir Zf. X>avy's Salmoniay p. 136, 
,,..P]ri^U3.e^ HeoTxm^cultm^ Deos credere, 
c^^Ojdle i^eddere illfs nmjestatem suam^ reddere 
l^itat^y sine qua nulla majesta est. Scire 
jUlpft^^SSf^ qui pra^^ideat mundo, qui. uni versa vt 
Si4 .tempeiranty qui hamani generis tutelam 
gerun.t, interdum curiosi singulorum. Hi nec 
PANT MALUM, nee habent, ceterum castigant 
quosdam, et co^rceant, et irrogant psenas, et 
,^^iquando specie boni puniunt Vis Deos pro- 
pitiare? Bonus esto satis illos coluit, quisquis 
, imniitatus est,— -^e/^eca, epist. 95. 

Xj' Adoration d'un Dieu, autenr de tons les 
etreSi Bieu unique, Dieu incominunicable, Dieu 
juste, Dieu remu^nerateur et vengeur. Dieu, 
qui a injprim^ dans nos cosurs, la loi naturelle 
et Baante.n-F6lfair€. 

Mi^artunes,r—1 am thoroughly convinced, 
that every dispensation of Providence is wise 
£^nd good ; and that, by making a proper im- 
provement of the evils even of this life, we may 
cqnvert them ail into blessingsu It becomes us, 
Ijherefore, to adore the Supreme Benefactor 
. wl¥in he takes away as well as when he gives — 
for he is wise and beneficent in both. — Dr. 
.BeiUtie^ voL i. let. 321. 



JS2 . r rn^YiBn^ 

MOBJ^ING. 

Cuius seceno lumine . 
Fort lapsa nQCtis te^pora ^ : 
Dies refiisus pandilur ' ' 
Tu verus tntmcB liUcifeir ' 
Non is qui parvi sideris 
Veittufae Fuci^ nuntiui ' ' ' " :' '' ^ 
Angusto Mget loiiiine 
SedlotOcSOlejcAariai^. ' ' i 
Lux ipse totusp ^ Di«(i ' - ' 
Interna nostri pectoris 
IOliminaQa^v«0^»iia > ^ ^ tv \M 
Adesto rerum GooditQr^ 4fc^.., 

Part of Miming, H^ffon (^ S$. Hilary, 

jsroojr. 

Jinn 8<^eitcelsuth jubar' ' ^ 
Toto odrnkseal Imtiine. 
Siniiisque paadens. aureoB; . 
IgnitayibrateficMb. ^ 
F«c nostra plenum charitas 
Crescendo surgat ad diem, 

•LAbente jiim soKs roti 
Inda^ic in noetem dies ( 
Sic vita siq^eikiam dto 
Festinat ad metam gradu 
Dmadrtetoromnfom .* <* 

, u P<4ique reetor, vestiew 
Diem decoro hunine 
Noctem soporis gratil^ . * 

Artus solutos et quies 

ReddatUbprJ3;«wi' > 
Mentesque fessus allevet, 
Luctusque solvat anxios, &c. 

Evening Hymn of SU Ambrose. 
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Prayer is the 80ttl\i nneere desire, 

Utter'd or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles .in the breast. 

Pmyer b the burthen of a sight 

The falling .of a tear. 
The upward gkmcifig ^f an eye 

When none bul God is near. 

• ' - •. 

Prayer is the nftuplest form of speech 

That infatit lips can try ; 
Fnlfer^ die sttMimest strains that reach 

The majesty on high. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner's voice, 

Returning firom his ways ; 
While angds^ in their songs^ rejoice 

And say — Behold he prays 

MvrUgomery. 

<• * . , 

Holy, holy, holy ! Lovd Qod Almighty ! 
Early in the morning gmx sang shall rise to thee ; 
Holy, holy, holy 1 merciful as raigjlKty ; 
Which wert, and art, and e^rsr move shall be. 

Holy, holy, holy ! tho* thick darkness <hide thee, 
Tho' the eye of skiful men thy glory may not see. 
Only thou art holy ; there is none beside thee 
Perfect in power, in love, and purity. 

Holy, holy, holy ! Lord Grod Almighty! 

All thy works shall praise thy name 

In earth, and sky, and sea. 

Bp. Heber, 
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O qui perpotuft xnundum ratione gubernas ! 
Terrarum coelique s^tor ! qui tempus ab aevo , 
Ire jubes, stabilisque manens das cuncta moyeri 
Quern non extemae pqpulenmt fiugere causaB 
Materiae fluitantia opus^ vei^uni inisit^,8unufii . 
Foniia bomiy livore carens ! Tu cuncta superno 
Ducis ab exemplo ; pidcrum pulcerrimus ipse 
Mundum mente gerens* similique in imagine fonqans 
Perfectasque jubens perfectum absolvere partes. 
Tu numeris elementa ligas, lit firigpra fkunmis, 
Arida conveniant liquidis : ne purior ignis 
Evolet, aut mersas deducant pondera terras 
Da, pater, augustam menti conscenctere sedem 
Da fontem lustrare boni, da luce repert^ 
Inte conspicuos animi defigere visus. 
Disjice terrenae nebulas, et pondera molis 
Atque tuo splendore mica, Tu namque serenum, 
Tu requies tranquilla piis; te cernere finis, 
Principium, vector, dex, semita, terminus idem. 

BcetiuSi lib. iii. 



O Thoui wkose^ p<Hrer o^ moving worlds pBesides, 
W^ose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 
On darkling man in pure effulgence shine. 
And cheer the clouded mind with light divine ; 
Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast 
With silent confideayce Mid holy Test : 
From thee, great God i we spring, to thee we tend ; 
Path, motivie, guide, original, and end. 

Johnson's Tram, Ramb, No. 7. 
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Before thy mystic altar^ Heavenly Truth! 
I kneel in manhood as I knett in you^h ; 
Thus let me kneel till diis dull form decay, 
And life's last shade be brighten'd by thy ray ; 
Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below, 
Soar without bound — ^without consumi/ig— glow. 

Sir W.Jones^ vol. i. 169. 

Father of Light ^d Life! thou Good Supreme ! 
O teach 'me what is good ! teach me Thyself! 
Save me from (oily, vanity, and vice, 
From every low pursuit ! and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue ; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss ! 



Thomson, 



Virtue sole survives, 



Immod^tal neyer-failing fri^d of man, 
Hi9 guide to happiness on high* And see ! 
Tis come — the glorious morn ! the second birth 
Of heaven and earth I awakening Nature hears 
The new-creating word, and starts to life. 
In every heightened form, from pain and death 
For ever free : t^e great eternal scheme 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting, as the prospect wider spreads, 
To Reason's eye refined^ clears up apace. 
Ye vainly wise ! ye bUiid presunpttotts f now. 
Confound^ in ifae Awt, adore that Power, 
And Wisdom oft arndgned : ' see now the cause 
Why unasBunring Worth in secret lived. 
And dy'd neglected ; why the good man's share 
In life was gall and bitterness of soul ; 
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Why the lone widow and her orphans pined 
In starving solitude ; while Luxury, 
In palaces, lay straining her low thought 
To form unreal wants : why heaven-born Truth, 
And Moderation ftsitf w<^i die rcH inarks 
Of Superstitions scourge ; why licensed Pain, 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 
'» •' Itnbittered'ai our bliss: Ye goodf^dlift^'f ' '^'-^ 
1 1'5 HrB&nblAifcv^t who here uMi'endfaig^jittadrr/') nr/r^ 

;i^ jjPf«6ffl*Ufe>pi|esllttyt?,j^.b©tr>i^^^^ h\i\J 

, 4nd what your bounded yfewfirfeHjb g^jT; Wfyfj ,.,-j;, ,,j 

A litde part, deemed evfl,,is no more 

The storms of winlry Time will quickly pass, ^" 

' ^' ' And one uiib<iilttded:5pnirg micirefe ill.- ' ' ' • '^'' * 

^.- U X : '' . ' "- 'TkmisdiiCi mi^4nl9^^^i''^ 

,s ■ "J >; ' i •. • '' ' ' > • ■ -''^ - '^'J? i:Jl •:>«{ 

.' * .: •'• ■ • \ r. ■ , •.^ ». .. )• ♦, • . ./ t...i 1;;. J.j.»|[n 

-• .'• '. •- ■ '. '* '•• '• •:. ■ •• "'^ "^•' m' '• '-! = ».«niiU'*01' 

';- .« ♦.] •- ..' ; (w'^ ;"" '"^ !" ■ '- ^ '< . ; " ■■ "' '." .' -'' »■) ')! t;iii»(><J 
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The uiudHiqgciable obligation of natural reli- 
gion erenbesacts: from n&y tben^ the fixt'belief 
that tbere'Sfif'caieetefiial, infinite, ivifttiiig^etit, all 
powferffif^ ^ttd wlis6 Bei6^ ; the cteator, preserver, 
and governor, of all thln^ ; that this supreme 
Cause is a being pf infinite josticej goodness, and 
truth) and all other moral as well as natural 
perfections; that he made the world for the 
manifestation of his power and wisdom, and to 
communicate his goodness and happiness to his 
creatures ; that he preserves it by his continual 
all-wise providence, and governs it according to 
the eternal rules of infinite justice, equity, good- 
ness, mercy, and truth ; that all created rational 
beings, depending continually upon him, are 
bound to adore, worship, and obey him ; to pmise 
him for all things they enjoy, and to pray to 
him for every thing they want ; that they are all 
obliged to promote in their proportion, and 
according to the extent of their several powers 
and abilities, the general good and welfare of 
those parts of the world wherein they are placed : 
in like manner as the divine Goodness is con- 
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POSTSCRIPT. ^ ,. 

The various passages girta in the foregoing ^ ^ 
do, it is hoped^ establish incofrtrovertibly 
ibe several positions for irhi^. tl^ have been 
cHed and addneed. It waoM <ioi ha>v« . k!«m 
cBffienlt to have ineraased tlwir iNiqib«r>4ir 4«»^. - ^ 
have wiWFen them into one eont^tttied ^rgmaeatt 
but enough have been cited to meet niany 
floating doubts and raistaJce^, and t^ weight of 
authority and beauty of expimmMi uMI. telife 
been lost, though ev^ 8e»|;i|««iljt b»A. 1)^^ r 
preserved, if the pasai^i^ tbenisi^vea haii iiftt^. ..< 
been givep. It may hmwer^ p^k^s, M^k- . * 
amuse of^ instriict the rj^ader to sk$ir> by 4;l|a.' : ^.^ 
following extracts fr^np^ a book of stiU. h%l^r^ t 
antiquity and authority, h^w forcibly ^ the sane - >/ 
propo^tio99 bad been previou^ly^ apnofiMi^d c ? 
andasfd^. . . . . . § 

Thei several paasages. are faithfully givem^ ^^ 
though thf «xaf^t refereuces have beea uafoo- .^ \\ 
tunately not retained, as, when made, no idea 
was ehtertiaiQed of publiieation ; the arrange- 
ment, indeed, is arbitirary, with a view tot per- ^ 

spicnity' and to make the quotations ihw^'^ '• 
light oh each other. 
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P08*nCRmy BXTIIACfS, 6cc. l&l 

Tim werf km words introduced^ merely as 
> or alterations in nnmber or person^ 
eaiefeUy printed with inverted commas^ 
to gnard against the imputation of making 
garlded extracts. . . 



EXTRACTS 

rfkOm VABK>08 PARTS OF THE BIBLE. 

Rebti'ie^o lie Being and Attributa of Oe Deity—His Pro- 
virigKffo Tlie Distaaction betifoeii Virtae and Vice— «id • 
Futiiie State— Of Rewfurds and Ponishments. 



INTRODUCTION 
{Uram the WMom if Snhmm,* di. U). 

Smcif vain are all meti bynature^ who are 
ignoratit of Ood, and could not, out of the good 
things that are seen, know him that is! — 
Neither by considering the works^ acknowledge 
the JForkmaster^ but deemed either fire, or 
wind, or the swift air, or the circle of the. 
stars, or the violent water, or the ligfits of 
heaven, to be the Gods which govern the worfd^' 
with wliose beauty, if tbcy beitig del^hted, took 
them to he gods, let them know how macfi 
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- ^ Mem* — ^The Book, of Wisdom: is said; to Iptve bjesen ojd- 
gintlly written in Greek, and not in Hebrew, and. therefqre 
not included iiiHhe Canon of ProtesUffits- ; b\it ii vnky y^He< '' 
marked 4kf^ ky oae of ibe three Srst J>eerQe8 of. tl|9 Oouqpcil } > 
of Trent, the book», commonly designated as ap^cryph^^ 
are of equal authority with the other Jewish and Christian 
canonical Scriptures. 

M 
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Ifl2 '- ' 'aBx-MBACTOiM 



of beauty batb created them, and by the gflrafel^^ 
m^'B,nd b^mity of tbe weMutBs,^^pbriidiUjtbly 
the maker of tliQiii is seeflk ^ j li r^ 4 ^es/^ii lioiiJ 

Ev^n He, which a Iit«le bc£wa jvatf muMk of 
€aith himself, and within a ytiie>'Wh3f« sifter 
returneth to the same, otit of theiwbioi MlVas 
taken, when his life wtitch \^a»' leork'lumlJskBll 
be demanded ; his heart is ashes, his ho^'Ss 
more vii^ than earthy and his life' df 'lessPdblue 
than c\ay,if he knew n&t hU^lUc^^^a^ikpai 
that inspired into Mm' mt itc^^iidzi^ I and 
breathed in a living spirit. ^ • -? iiit biic 

.... j,..f oH 

The heairens deetare the glafy ^rOodTand 

the firmament 8li0W6th Ms fadndy lifotrfe/^ huow 

Attributes. Befbi^*li»e moi&otaSns were broug^lit.iSoufft, or 

Existence, evcr thou hadst /dTf^e^ the earth and the jvsrfk). 

Unity, even from evterlaisting to ev^rmstiag,HMoti 

Creator, , - . . 

Wisdom, ari/a J ,;f(^;f 

Power 

Providence BebolS the hcatcn, atid the heavefl <^hea« 

Goodness* •' f 

Mercy, Vcns <VI«n(ll CO^flin TOtfe. 5:?t ^^l 

InscTuta- , , . 

biUty. • The Stoics spoke of the rational soul, a» d part' of Ihe 

'divinity, ahd^many antient pIiit(iso^hBrd €R^ni)Qhesfciiiii3^ two 
prbci^s. ^s^nft^ from tb^ body, Qn^, the.-ai\iinji1 Ji^^^^or 
life, (t« e. the living spirit) ; the other, the rational (%. e^ the 
active)-p9u]t)l^<^9| iatho^r lowe^: divini^es^ or oui ^gels. 
The coincidence is sing^ul^r. — So Juvenal, sat. 15. v. i,44k 

Prki6ipio indalift ooounitais cooditor, ilUs ^ 

Taatnm cmimas, nobis animum quoque, &c. 
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FROar 19am /JUBLB. 

"OiiEck iini'h^Blvmi ftrieti^if^e} the edpUb a}$ii^)cis 

tboa hast prepared the i{^^ and ihs smh.^^ " 
lo SBbm hast aiaafrisiitomair Kod!fri»Mr/t»«j| by 
-it^ s|firf«rhallo$an]0hfel^^b^4i9a,T0Rlh !fi .: rn; f 

jaidHeaslrMctatlli @Mt Jj)^^ xH^rth* ^!s^t titer ^OfAfily 
bafili^ibuidetihiip tibs ivftiterg^bl^x^ielRK^lfui^, 

andtlie clood is notiMNt>uj)^<itt}efp*!; ^'^ />.; 

He hath compassed the waters with bpuads, 
and seeth |]Qder'the^^«le^ beaten. 

■ 

f m;TdQilalB fltti^ei^ht fil9;tihei:Wl»l», fMA hp 
weighefeb<tlK waters by meafliire.^ .• 1 <it 
(iIecA]jii^ji)'dkeD60fenAbeitain^aa!iarM9^ for ^ 

[cgaakbiiiot' tbitreHbe li|;ht^end tkere^w^ > i j 

ligbt.-f* *' v..i> ,';/(// 

nBe fomsiitlie lifrhkaBdocfeatts dtdbtiss--T,v. ' ; \ I 



vV. ,\; 



lo! these are par/s of bk. waj^ but i^ir^rifit^e 
iWrtW^f i»Jt»eacd? VT^ 

^XliecieaFe ^efe Ud gveat 'lMii0»t titat tbejr^rl^e, 
' ^r\f c^have seen but a Jew of hl» work^^^^lfeBt " 
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\ Kote fbe philosophical correctness of expressioti/ '• 
t Query skarter — ^let light be, and light was.-— ^ufe 
Longimu* 
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164 ,...EJCT<lfpT|J.,,, . 

He that liveth for ever^ crbatbd all 
in ireneral. 

He oommanded — and all toing^ were creatti 
and he hath macfe nntbuigt tofitifertnoJ 9 ii 
. TbevQiiia^if tbelifOffdrarclTdiMwim^i^ 

wisdom^ oaitetb from ttie^JUSnrdv<.ia94'ia^^'>Ki' 
him Jfor ever, having bmd ^ <hnttiedd lirfcJrif'all 
tbiogs frQm.everUflliilg^^/ i • u , j.rf.^/iiJ^^/'^^ 

No bi^af t can think vi^n-thwe itbmgft^nrMi/f! 
and who is able^Oi ^m<ifAye^'\A9^.w^Tf&'soi\^ ' ' 

It is a tempeiit ^hk[h,nojtmwj»»9ee?ifi^'£^ 
most parts i>f his wcxrks^ .aij^hidr ; ; /; ^ i ^ic » ^ 

Such kwwJadge^ is too^ wcwiderfeill f»^^^ 
[jwb],. .itjfl fa>i>.higb,." wb" (I iwr^^Aii?i>^^ 
9t;tfi^.Vr|^to,it .. nu, .. • . • .• ' ... 'u\vy:>iy'' 

Can«;t)w)ii» hy *w*ri4un(g;/f»rf dut <Jarf4^ft>CB* 
th«ii:ftp<|,p^t |^Aln%||»y^unto ptatdttiob^^- 

It is as A%A as heaven, what cawlriytiMiiA^' 

r3?j|(^i/^«^?!^i of hip pdwcri 4ii*rt ;/<toiR*'^' 

riQI^9^^w4; rfw*f«?«.are..rew4 Mtfboiitiiift* 
and his greatness is tm^mhut^J/Ju^i .^*^''' 
. 'WerWfyr .f^pies|k mw>lfe spci y«t ftMweorf*^' 



^ " .TV ''^^ wnArnown God T— Altar, Alliens. 
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^*^" FROft ■ ^E'^IBLE. 165 

I^ajti The Lord jeteaHdi ipuii^ftbe eartli. fw 

a«(J»i^H^^pai»edl'tbeuii8i6.of the Jl^e opefvthns s^*^*"' 

j^IfiWitilal bb:.fttted» tll«Biw|lh the kno#re^(j df ^^' *" 
understanding, and shew^t tfcem gflorf>e«rf^^<»fif,i ^" *'**"'''• 

jj^andshewe*|hiMiilii*|tM%MM5afe,.iA .:,.,. 
j,^ iilffhaiuaofesiaiw.ttie aajegty dP-ftfe ^tory, «nd 
^ thei r ears heard mlsdrnnf- hkk gldi^iis wfe*. • - 

^ <Mio^%v^o/ ?*r<j««, and brtJttgBt 5feine tfti4 
feigned commandment ; stmding i^iHat^ed 

^ And H« indd tfoto /tb^ftiv : H&iihiift b^ ttU Trti^ 
, tiglitcHttiatietsji - ■■■ . . i'-;;.' A &-, -^.i /.. 

^i He h4th^slie««d[th«B,'0nia*/ tirhat^re^dbd, 
^ aiid>iiiia«id{)tb tfte Lord tequirebf the>, 4fet^b^ do 
justly — and to love mercy — and to walk b^^My 
, vithi tti5cGocl*«4o feap the Ii6i«t^, ^tf 8ei*^e Wm, 
in truth with ftU y«tir' beaif . < -- '^i -i' ^ - i^ 
: >WlioJ<iiiito ittaa habb 8&id, Thim «Mt liive 
the Lord thy God with all thhichfearti an^-with 

* Sublime image. Ingrediturque solo, et caputinter nubita condit. 

FirgU.. 
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all % soui; and Wilb 'Altnl^y Mglilfel^titf^^'l 
neighbour thou shall love as thyself *"■ '*'^'^^ "^^"foo 

BehWdi the/ein* of lh6'Iib^d;'fh6e%'>^d^R<k, 

attc[* to depart ftbiM'e^TI^ «n totto«!}l^. >xo Joe 

^^Wh61boketH ■fi'dm 'h^vfcif, tM beh'dWfclfi «lf a 

tte'-'sdirt of fneh, ahil 'c6riSi'aei«^fi-a*^^t!»6»A 
works. ^r-M". •■'fj oi'M yodJ ^nbd 

nfei#/to^ Vfendereth to -if erjf ' ib'Att' a ticifrdhiil^o 

his wdrH.'' '" ' ' " '•'' •'^•**'' ""'* ^''"'''<'^ Ji:<Ii sH 

•^3W6hA ttf tftieit^ rrnflghtfeotis deedi to-eCflM «f3m 

Kfiin, "but an t'^ii^ sink at^ bfeRji-e'th*' Ldrdl^''?nd 

Tbe'eyes of the 'L«rd' Wfeiti'^V^fy pf«i6(§,c«»n 

bbidlh^ tfafe eVil'atitf t»^^o6a'/tti&I>)W#^<6J>d 
df knowledge, and by him acHoriS'k^^W^\i&WiA 
^ '^Bfelb wkys are e^ef belbre tem; 'Atfd^8h^^'liot 
l^iiid'from'Ws eyes? * 2!^*^* are, wka^nskciol 
owection '''^'Wlier^fiwe? do the w?<?*eii 7ft>^,' beebtoe lAhaM 
Jt^^' yia!feifefi*igti*yin'iiOW<*?^-'^- '! 5' »' ^';.'fw -lol 
ofErii. '^Therefore they say unt» G6d'Mfl''BypMrtr 

fiferii fail, fiirivfe a**re ■ti<Jtit'hfe^*hb#«icf^«^d^%y 
W^ySjai^^dt'iS'the' 'Ateiighty>''fhd«> T*?^^8l«w!tf 
servd him, and what profit should we tam^ilf 
^e^^yiAilb'hiA?'' biie ^i^'ib'Mii Ve^ ^- 
pbii(m,'m^&fxifAitT dietti iii the 6^//0mkt»^ltJb 
soul, and nevef eateth with pleasure; ibey ■^Uatt 

ii(".l'-:i ')•..) -. :;i; i/!-> if; •(■■,';i ,. ;• Ivif »/ '»(i.'r. 
* Not, therefore, the peculiar doctrine of the Christian 

religioii.' So al^ Zoroaster^ see aarteyrai'i'ltUHAikKi^'ii 
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FROM . TH^i PI9LB. 107 

li^ j(^ogffff;AlilwM^ ^m dwftf ami th^ wormseliall 
cover them/^ A ..* » .' . ? ; . » . 

, f49(^i!)9<i42^f9eii^tieKice. ngftimt an. evil worU :is Aiuwbir. 

not exea^tft^4Bpe4^K4|iKi U^ocefora the. heart a£ the. 
8«W flf^mW!}^ ^Uy 9fiV m.ibem to do 0911! > 6imI 
if^^l^ tl^fli, etk^ .f Qi: . i^il tb/i«e . i\m^ God .will 
bring thee into judgment. 

-^feNM¥^,tih^ ju(|ge.af all the ewth, do right ? 

4>i^i?h*t |)Aw!UmJ, the^^MT, ;5h^il He tv)^ J»E A« ? 
He that formed the eyey shall He oot %w i. 

iiiS^l^PP'pf the Lord are tea thousand. twes 
brigbtflVithl^ii:the /$nn> I^M^boldiog all the^ i^ays of 
nM9^.§4^ fOB^id^dng the xq9$t seoret |»4'ts. ; 

bi^df^^H p$p«p3tj]t,bii»a oeiJiher wy twr^ i^ 
hicjgen from him, , v . , . / . , 

io^(^:mt' fis^^kr-\f I will hid* wysdf Irom the 
Loir^v,v«b»Mi a»y. ^reiwemberr me fi»q(i:.^boyQ, J 
altfU :D€it bevif eflMtnbered ai^OiPg. isq imoy poople^ 
for what is my ^ou/ aaioog 6Q«b an Iqfiqite 
QfM^b^Vefx^reatures?" i 

•xA^ tM> Lond. liveth, an<^ a« thy sqmi.rifi,v£T|f^ soai.iiiima- 
titfLocdehaU reward the doer.)^i,^y'4 aficwding "** 

iiiihw iritkedn^., ... 

The wicked is reserved to the day of destruc- 

ti<yn*7r:tbey shall he. htqught forth to tbe day of 
wraths. " But " 
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Know thou, the God of thy father, and serve 
him with a pe^f^c^ ,he?irt, and,^th a ,^Uling 
niind ; for the Lord searcheth ail hearts, and 
nnderstaadeth all tfae imdgmittions of the 
thoughts — if thou seek him, he will be found of 
thee, but if thou fofsake Hiai, he viiii' c^t 'fliee 
offfovever. ' • " •. ^ j"''!^-"^' 

' The Lord God of heaven \ the ffreat* and terri- 
ble God, that keepeth covenant and mercy toy 
them "that'love him, arid observ^ liis comm^iiii*- 
ments. 

Gdd is not a man that he should tie, nelHi^r 

latnnfie 
said, and shall he not do it/or batti he sppken, 
and shall he not make it good ? 7^ 

Behold God! Will not cast away d perfect 
man, neither will He take the ungodly by,tlie 
hand: ; Remember I pray thee, who ever perisneji, 
being innocent? or where were the righfeous 

cut off!' ^ 

Thus'iaith' the' tiOrd ! Let not the wise inan 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty mdn 
glory in bis might, let not the rich man glp^y 
m his riches. 

But let bim that glorieth, glory in this, that 
He understandeth land knoweth me-^that I'ain 
the Lord, who exercise loving-kindness, iudg- 
nient and righteousness in the earth, fpr in these 
things I delight, saith the Lord* \ . • ^ /- 



FROM miB <HBLE. i€9 

'^ III.— i FUTURE STATE OF AEWARBS 

baa ,e3iP'jn li-o r..t./:.'j".i r .m • » ;j;' : *• : .. '.'n'. i 

bitetb eternity — whose name is holy \\\ I arn He. wards and 
I am the first — I qUo am the last. Ye^ hcifore menu. 

^kM^^\}W^^'s }^^ the I^ord, yo^ 
\xo\y one A\\e^ Creator — I am theLord^ and there 
is none else — there is no God besides me. 

Mv sa]^v^tion shall h^e for evkr^ and ^my 
n^htequsness shall not be abolished. 

I even / ana . the Lord, and beside me. there is 
no Saviour.* 

^ JSee. I have set before thee this day life and 
^/)oe/. and tf^^^A and evil. 
, I Call heaven and earth to, record against you, 
that I havie set before you life and death^ blessing 
and cursing — Thou shall do, that which ia r^ht 
andgrood in the sight of the Lord that it may 
be wejl with tljee. 

That which is altogether just, shalt thou 
follow. 

Te shall therefore keep my statutes, , which if 
a man do, he shall live in them. I am the Lord-i- 

* Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
^ear£ be acceptable in thy sight, Lord, my strength, and 
my Redeemer. — Psalrtt.'"* ^ ''*.•"'* 
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170 * iJttVMOTS'ri, 

To'meiieloogeth Yttageance aiid'.M«ioiU9{;cj^ 

tol^tS^ Seek not death " then" in the error of youclfe 
oiuiii^. ^Q^ pi,}! 0Q| 'qh yoara€ives.de$trfifefek)i(iiitihA 

' work of your hands. .i^v;.:; 

for God made mtDean^I wii\i^v\Mkl 

pleasure in the destruction <tf: tfaeMiyiDSibflii; 

graciouif and knomng his worhnm$hipv riol 

' He i:etainetfa not Im anger fi^r i^v^i^^r Imp 

he delighteth in mercy. .li v 

^faoseaiiger eaduretb^lmt foir a vfxo9iMM 
in wfao^ fbvor IS ^/; \- '- •!:- 

Who so liaareth the Lord; it dhaligo v^UiiwltlL 
him at the last, and he shall find favon h tkM 
af Ma death. v* * '^ 

The righteous hath J^0j9^ in his death:;, 

^fae^ivwked wdrldath a^deeeitfiii wtok, b# 
him that sosvetb righteoosness ishaU \ lim'^ s/^ 
resmrd. / 

Conscienee. Wickcdncss, Condemned by her orvnmit^ 
if^'Vei^ timorous, and being pfrested' with t^- 
saoassnes^^ always JhreoasMh grievous ti&ngh 

" Buf* Ye that fear the Lord, hope for good, 
aiidtfor^VKfei^ASTiNa joy and meroy-^ 
' ** For" Righteousness is immortal. 

Godaball j ud|^ the righteous, and/ithe km^ed, 
for there .is a trrae Ibr fevery purpo^v -ao*^ '^^ 
eyer j?^ .t¥Qirki- o • ' '^v-'- •.♦'. ■ ' =..• -'. j ' : i*i" ' 
r Whojhiioveih the »j!pi/ti/: of tile jsonavi^l i^ 



spirit of the beast, that goetb dowarwmds totfatei isooi. 

the grave. <-.' - . ,| .wi^™**-) 

I sHisitflidlhodlieM theii^vMs ftunnabore/ and 

Then shttll^tb^ xjkist^iii^ml;^ 

gaveit. ' *'• V- • ' ' ' i"'' « '^ •** ** 

ft'cm— the God of the spirsM ^^ alt fle*" seeAnte.. 
^ addvaittto/4^'ih0 L.ordi 'b<tloiig<'l^^^^ 

And why art thou against the pleasnre of t|he 

I 

. thf»tiiartJhtiimrbeeai6fi^&fft^thee»^imift^^^^^ 

)v 

^er^ for this is the sentence of the Lord>tM^ier 
^si>o mav licstti:)doww^ and 'ii8etfa^»not(rfii^''«hei 



.^ heavens .be vjaoynNSft^^^'^^ii^^MffvCHANaii^fsome) 

111 '■- 

Our flesh ^faaii rdst in hope ; tor dweU cOAfih 

dently). ./;'.... > . - "^ *:,')- 

. l)^FiMv JirndMlb|> »That oilt red^eisfer II vellhv eihd 

that JbeisIiaH^jfcand at thelatterday upon the 

' earth, and though after the skin, woriiis.^^stwrjr 

t hisid>odgryaod aften thut,\ wetohtMrifte ^* tint ugh^he 
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172 " «J«BK*«*fc'I«i-**' 

Job. (Mfdf^^^emtofddH ayik^ !df l^l^^P'^Ball 

V-eseeGoa— .v,Jinpif.i 

. Behold itfatilMia^n^'atidifiH^ liett^ttf Of li^v^ns 

■^tiwiid«ef> M)d thk aiv^ Sntt atl^'t}kdlP<tbfiimi 

tef shall be mov«4,^4rh«« *#«lHi!i«fi«f^.«'f' ^^^^ 

The mouataiQS al80,-^tii|y^dii«a)lfi(6f^ 

live, for their hope is in him that saveth tfilM'^'. 

The eyes of the Lord ate upon them thtfi^R?^ 

stay— a presei^yfltioB fi«iM #tififi^bii^, 4^^ 
fiVMK. iisull^ij^tlte >i;k>Hti>'ki)l<^^ 'iilfi ^^liJ^/A 

bi3fa^Blftfo«^«pd.MftelhfU5^ 'i^ > s»^«V 

HHtivaJtetiJiitipittie »b«l|i dJIMl1ig«l^«filtfa£^^ 

•t^e gi»e(^4;teaM^^4»ia<>fife^aifa^6lB^lfi^.3^'4 

.Jpowoa>( 

: Ssij'^ithm^ iyoathtatti ^m4 y»nt i^lH«^^«^ 
(fae l^-d/tyojEii; ^b9dM»gi««.th&>]Jdrd<tIl^^dfid&/ 
d«e |UKka.thi«»iiannei : jWom^* ll^'^ Jjdhd*/^ \^i# 
bolyiworsl^ip*^ '.■■•; >,j>'- ••'.-' k.-'i^ ,'-y ni,i '•••• i.j 

* In the Margin instead of the Text— Old Oxford Bible. 
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ifx;i1^i«)t(bl^«uM<l9tiKgb^^ll(hti)ff» i»m^ (torn 

iniquity; ^..' > ) ... ;. • . 

lim^PWs^oAfi t^aW^im M§ miiutmiaai& to 

V 

make thy. prayer befort^^fsmtiinis-iiffull^iMi, 
tf^<W(^e^9l(^(^£P0l|le^<Q|llis|rJ^iftlren 

mandments, and his statutes, and ttls^jm^ 

A\iM IR«rerHEH9P4iMaFlM<^ti.^!8Mjcil1ii»i«^ 
/}%«e </ At* oto2Mw(Zft|i,^ftd::ji$r^wl ftl^iirici 

man, acc^}§g^ |a jis *ay% iKdIbMrMMot tHou 
knowest. 
If thly%MigalnSt^tee f>^ ffm^kniyman, 




4R^D?l»k^siig^ltfi8MoiWunt0ii*bee^irbagtin|^ mk 
have sinned, and have done perversql]lt^ipvb|ivci 



with all theii; heprt^ aii^ ^Ufltt^^HlfySffl^J-^jf ^ 
pUoAtion in heaveb, thy dwellgigjjelgnpjo^ 

Arffm itnf peopiA) .«{^ ^ypo^imfi^ ^moat 

thee, and all their tfansg^^nSfe^i^^il^ 
' -Tjfcfr jEiMilwr .4>f< I (j^ r lUM»W% iPi9!598ft " 'lie 

clouds. .^^lOVBScf 

- Hfe t)mt;0er>^<|bfli]tifii^,ti$^!i^iI^(^^ 

f^oAdSi'. ,.;>! .'■•>•. .i ..1. ii /^'W :.''n'.H oT 
If thou, 9baJrt>4iipeK :thl» ^^pr^' tlyfl C;^^(^ou 

8h»U fitid Mm» if. Jlw* jifipk/JbHR, ygiiibrf^^^y 

feieart^ and wijtii^,;t)}jr/f»flls;Tr^<flil^«,iint va 
iHbfilatioB, for ibe LoiM::l^y<^Q4M.%;j!eg^iSJ!^l 

,; >;) Q/.tteMt <*. .MiMi" .tlnff .^Wv w%,;t|^«^Hftfy 
Boderejtood tim, %haX they wpi44.4^Rfi^P(^^^r 
letter «9dr ;.- _ , .;.: ..-,,, .. ,, oij w 

O eartln ! earth ! I earth ! ! ! hear the worj^^ 

tbejLowi.. ; . ■• . ■ „•; -'.v-JodW 

j'.i". ., li.u.r *o 33{oa 
and kneel tttfoce thehwd^qm.Mf^m.lUq sdj 
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pay fenp^vii^s' Atitd tHe Most" Hight 

■V-^ li^' iie^ 'Gtveintto iheLofrd, ttiegloi^due 

'iidtaliis'ttaBfie. • ' v 

'Kfaj^ lift^'Godj 'ye kii^^lo^ «f tJitf eattiU,*^ 
O'-^rf^ ^i^siBr'onteFtlkd Lord. >i 

<) #6i«^h!ti ^he'Lbrrtl^^ ia the besaty «f holiness 
— ^fear before bim all tfae earth. : 

heareOS.' ..■•(•■. Power. 

' 'Ta'Hittt>!!'th&t rfdeth af^ti (^ beaiNfti of 
li^aiiiKfa, atid bii t&e Wib^K>f^tfaie wiiMis. > ^ 

To Him I ! ! who alone doeth great woadeosi 
'''''^ji^ We&tk^ whbse - raoBth> the heavens 
'ttrerb %ilde; and all the hoeit of tbera. 
' 5¥fa^*«oknmatidetft the sufr^ «id it tiAetli «ot/ 
'^d^Iediip thedtafs* ^ 

Who by his strength setteth fast the lAmiii- 
4JErD9;i)^iug ^rded witir power/ or overtui^ieth 
thieral in his anger. - 

Who removeth the raountains^ and ttey'kttOMr 

Who hath made a way in the sea^ and <a Mfe 
path in the waves. 

Who stilleth the racing of the seas^ and the 
noise of their waves. 

Wfa'o shaketb the earth out of her |^aee/and 
the pillars thereof tremhle.* • - * 

Who visits the earth and waters it/ and 
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Goodness, crowos the yttff with hm ff$0dm9f» mad dmfy 
loads us with benefits. 

Who giveth rain upon the earthy and aenctalh 
Water upon his fields* 
uniyeisai Who causeth the Mass to grow &r Ae Mitle, 
and herb for the service w m^. 
Who, preserveth mau and bwit. 
The pastures are eloatliad wMi AiKflH^ tkm 
valleys are also covered nver witii e«C9u 

The eyes of all look unto tbee-^tHWirt INmm 
givest them their oieat in ^e season. 

Thou ofysaest thy baod^ and . satiiiBit ^ 
desire of IBVBRY uviNo iAmiuj^ ; 

[His, original] '' Thy" mercy is mtaii6|it to 
every creature/ 
Providence FoT thy PRO viDCKCE^O Father, gowmetb |t-~ 

The Lord is good to a//, and his. ten^lyr 
mercies a^e oVer 4eI/ his woek^. 
Power, With whom is power s^d wisHom, and mt» 

Wudom, * 

Mercy. whom bclongeth mercy — " birt'* 

Justice. 

Forgive- Who cau staud b^Sore his indjgaation P and 
who can abide in the fierceness of his anger? 
who can declare the works of bis JUsi*iCB ? or 
who can endure them ? 

If thou Lord^ shouldst mark iniquities^T-O 
Lord^ who shall stand ? 

But tfaou^ O God^ art a true God^ fuU of 
compassion^ and gracious — ^in mercy ondering 
aii things — long suffering, and slow to anger. 



neas. 
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giveness with thee^ that thou naaye^ "be *^ l6v«d 

He shall not deal with us after our*rins, nor 
rewtlKl ito adcording to ovir iniquitied^ 

Who is a God Hke unto thee ? that panioneth 
iniquity, and {iiAteth by trftnfiigresstOils. - 

ft^ tliod, Wat Urt the Sctmtmr of all ; it is 
thou wh^ d^Tereth from all evil. 
* ' ♦o^Witow thfee is perfect righteousness; yea to An after 
know theelfir th5fr root 6f iMMdRf ALitv. 
•^Jrfitleeand'jcRlgitient are the establftshment 
of thy throne — thy Iftw is perFect--^thy statutes 
*rigfc»ii^hy 'cdmtnandtnents pure — thy jiidg- 
ments true, and righteous altogether. 

MbwMtf^f UpfHght, doth weigh the pith of 

Unto thee,0 Lord/ Belonged h mercy td deliver 

Thou wilt not leave *' 6ur souls** [soul, ort- 
gtlMlJ in hell, neifhef WiW thbu siiffer ^ thine 
holy** to see fcorfuptibn. 

* ' Thou #ilt shew *' us** the path (>/'ltfe^ih thy 
presence is fulness of joy, and at thy right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore. 

Thou, even thou, art Ood alone ; thou hast 
made heaven — ^the heaven of heavens with all 
their host — the earth, and all things that are 

N 
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therein, and thou presermth them tSkUi and rxiie 
host of heaven worshippeth thoe. I ,. . - . * • •- ; *^ 

f ' • -I « I 

Vh^HE COMETH TO JUl^GE THE ^•'»^^' 

EARTH. '''-'' 

He Cometh Let the heavens rejoice, an4 let theoarth be 

EiiJfli?^ ^ glad, let the sea roar^ and the fulness thereof — 

f<yr he cometh^ for he cometh to judge the 

EARTH. , . :• tO.i 

He shall judge the world with rtghteonSn^i 
and the people with his truth. : ' .ImM'' 

Awake and sing ye, timt dwell iii tfate ^i&t, 
and the earth shall cast out tlie dmd. ' ' ^^y^-''^ 

O Lord God ! be with ck— -let him riotJ Ittfve 
us, nor forsalce us. i »i|jin 

iiis Mercy. Whosc meTCfjf is great unto the he^'v^te, ^d 
truth unto the clouds. -^i-l 

Who is our refuge and strength, a very ^it- 
sent help in trouble. '^^i ^ 

For as the heaven is high above the enrth^-^' 
great is his mercy towards them that fear HitA. 

As far as the east is from the west, Sd^lSit 
hath He removed our transgressions from ui^. '' ' 

Like as a father pitieth his children, ^d tWfe* 
Lord pitieth them that fear him. •'• ^ 

For He knoweth our frame— He rememberetfi 
that we are dust — being gracious and know^g 
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hik'WiMfknlanship^—forgiting iniquity and trans- 
gression — and sin. 

Trust ye in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord 
Jehovafai ^ evj^rl^iSting strength, (or the rock of 
ages.) 

.»j i{ 1 'iflt.jl^ONCLUSlON.— BLESSING, 
—J >'^i ' - jf^j^ PRAISE. 

Let us bless then the Lord our God for ever conclusion. 
ag^iigM©^* ^ blessed be his glorious name, fodp^se. 
which is exalted abcrve all blessing and praise. 

.^^t^ Jtl^rd^ is the God of truth. He is the 
living God-^r^ud the King of Eternity. 
. Ilq i6 the rock ; a God of truth ; and without 
iniquity, just and right is He. 
,, l^itb Him is strength and wisdom. 

His name alone, is excellent or exalted. His 
glf3f]^ '^ above the earth and heaven. 

There is none beside thee. In thine hand is 
wiigl^t^^^d/power. 

^|)ff e, Lord! is the greatness and the 
pgc^ye^r— and the glory — and the victory — and 
the majesty, /or all that is in the heaven and ^^J^7^\y 
in the earth is thine. 

Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art 
qca^jt^4 as he^d above all. 

Tti^y, i^all perish and vanish away like 
smoke, but thou shalt endure. 

n2 
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Nqw^ therefore, O God ! we thank thee, aiid 
praise thy glorious name. 
sparsim O. Lofd ; tbou art the God* — even the living 

throaghoat 

the Bible. God — the Lord our Godis one JLiordr-the Holy 
One— the eternal, and everlasting God^f-the 
high and lofly one, that idhabiteth etemityi-^tbe 
first and the last — the Almighty God— the HSlOsi 
Mighty— the Holy Lord God 1— the Great God— 
the Most High — the Creator— the Redeemer— 
the Saviour—the God of Salvation-^tbe L<pir4 
God^ meix^ifbl and gracious, long wiibriAg, 
and abundant in goodness and in trntti> — ^tdth 
whom is might, and power, and wibdotn. 'Tbou 
O Lord! remainest for ever; thy throne is 
from generation to generation. 

Let then the heavens and the earth praise 
thee— the seas— and every thing that mov^th 
therein. Let every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord — and blessed be his glorious 
name for ever. 

Amen. And all the peopled answered—- Amen ! Amen ! 

with lifting up their hands— and they dotted 
their heads^ and worshipped the Lord with 
their /aces to the ground. 

" And now** Search the Scriptures. 

Macte. fCaleque. 

C. S. 

* £i€ h tiy^ iroXviavofwt cori, &c. — Aristotle de MundOf 7. 
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N^ote. — Ii> the 2 book of Kings, ch.v. vers, 17^, 18, 19, 
where Naaman^ a subject of Syria and a Pagan, is converted 
to the Jewish religion by Elisha, there is a curious instance 
of Elisha's permission of outward conformity in Naaman to 
the religion of his country ^ though idolatrous even.' 

*' And Naaman said, shall there not then, I pray thee, be 
giten tp tl^ servant two mules burthen of earth (t.e. of 
Israel), for thy servant will henceforth ofifer neither burnt- 
offering nor sacrifice unto other Gods, but unto the Lord ; 
in this things the Lord pardon thy servant, that when my 
master goeth unto the house of Rimmon to wondiip there, 
and he leaneth on my hand, and / ban myself in the house of 
Simmen, when I bow down myself in the house of Rimmon, 
tke^Lord pardon thy servant in this thing, — and he said unto 

bilft-^Go IN PBACB.". 
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ERRATA. 

Paoe 5 line 10, fot fatnareter lezd Jirtaaretur 

— 6 — 14, for declarat read declarant 

— ,, — 19, for 'jroXvojyofioc lead iro\vMyu/Aog 
^— „ -— 24, for ssgragata read s^ifgata 

— 17 — 20, for aysxaXf^TOi Toad aytxXaTcfjroQ 

— „ — 23, for vo/Aa<roc read vo/iatrroQ 

— „ — 26, l^a^^^rs/y read hfctpfUrftiv 

— 18 — 11, for ArlstotiUs read ilmCoteJM 
-^21 ^ 2, for utiiitate read uti/ttott 

— 108 — 3, for no sprandi read nee sperandi, and for depreeaudi 

read depreeandi 

— 130 in Note at bottom, for ^roXuWoftoc read ^oKuum/MOQ 
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